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WORLD'S MOST 
GLORIOUS FLOWERS 


Rare, 
Exotic Blooms 
June to Frost 


Immense, “King Size” “double blooms! Hand- 
picked mixture in full range of purest colors! 


Never have you seen such exotic blooms! From the shadowy 

niches of your garden, from pots and window boxes, these spec- 

tacular flowers will lift their exquisite, satin-textured faces to 

amaze and delight you. Specially bred for giant size — up to 

8” across, fully double — with clearest colors, luxuriant foliage, 

sturdy stems. Easy to grow from tubers — guaranteed to bloom Make 

this season. Large, healthy, hand-graded bulbs. Valuable FREE “Shady Spots” 6 vee wen — 
booklet on Begonia Culture sent with every order. Also Breck's GLOW with , row ‘ ag Yel. 
famous full color Garden Book-Catalogue. — COLOR! a eae Whi 


BRECK’S WED AAI UL ITEM wri Crimson, White 


bce 
f A horticultural sensation — VERMICULITE | starts is 1947 
seeds & cuttings faster, grows them bigger, stronger, fe a 9 
i with up to 100% germination! Holds many times its  —e> oe 
weight in water plus oxygen — the perfect growing ls Si 
a medium, used by famous greenhouses. Write for folder. 3 Ke, | 


H Trial pk. pk-., 75¢ postpd; 2 cu. ft. , $1.85,byexp. 47 . > BOOK 


WATERPROOF iRANSPLANT BOXES, 11” long to grow seed- =~" * Now! 
lings in soil into big plants for garden. Sub-irrigation. 
6 boxes for 66 plants, $1.25; 18 boxes for 198 plants, $3.50, 


Postpaid. 


Most beautiful, most helpful of Garden Books, 
S EED SMEN SI NCE 1818 4 voted “tops”’ by experts. Full natural color 


cover-to-cover. Shows best seeds, bulbs, roses, 
9 fruits, supplies. Send 9c in stamps for postage, 
handling — unless ordering from this page. 

715 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special 7 postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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OVERWATERING the Christmas cactus can cause the flowers to drop 
before becoming fully open. 

VENTILATE a too-moist terrarium by raising the glass. Any plant 
which is molding should be replaced. 

CUTTING back weak or straggling growths on house plants will make 
bushier plants after active growth is resumed. 

IT IS well to delay pruning grape vines until late next month, at which 
time sound and Winter-injured cones can be distinguished. 

THE SOIL in a flower pot may be aérated by mulching. Little or nothing 
is gained by scratching the soil after it is dry enough to work. 

THE FREQUENT burning of rubbish in one place in the garden in 
Winter can result in an area of unproductive soil next Summer. 

POTTED bulbs of single early tulips may be brought into the heat this 
month, if the roots have penetrated throughout the soil in the pots. 

USE THE short-keeping kinds among the stored vegetables while they 
are still sound and fit for cooking. Look over the others and remove 
any which have started to spoil. 

GLADIOLUS corms in storage can be freed of thrips by dusting with 
DDT dust containing three or more per cent of the insecticide. Do 
not husk the corms before treatment. 

POTTED plants in the cool greenhouse should be watered by directing 
the water into the pots only. Careless wetting of foliage in dull 
weather or late in the day often leads to trouble. 

BE CAUTIOUS when disposing of Christmas decorations by burning. 
A wreath of evergreen foliage thoughtlessly tossed into a lighted fire- 
place can throw out a dangerous gust of flame. 

REQUIRED home work for gardeners on long evenings this Winter is 
revision of the pest control program in the light of new materials and 
methods now being announced with bewildering rapidity. 

WHEN making a dish garden adapt the plants to the container. Plants 
with large roots can be handled by selecting a deep container or a 
shallow one that is broad enough to permit mounding the soil. 

THE BEST way to control rats in buildings is to remove their hiding 
places and to prevent access to food. Rodents killed by traps and 
poisoning will be replaced by others, if a building is not closed tightly 
to prevent their entrance. 

PLAN this year’s vegetable garden for the use and benefit of the house- 
hold personnel. Home gardens are no longer needed to augment the 
world food supply. Even so, the family which has its own garden is 
likely to have a more adequately balanced diet. 

THE FREQUENTLY advised fuel-saving practice of pulling down the 
window shades after the sun has set will benefit house plants located 
near windows. The older method was to place several thicknesses of 
newsprint between the plants and the glass on cold nights. 

DO NOT be in too much of a hurry to start seedlings indoors for out- 
door planting. It is a long time until Spring; a longer time, in fact, 
than most seedlings can tolerate. However, some seeds such as vinca, 
lobelia and dwarf dahlias require a relatively long time to develop into 
plants and plans should be made to put in several sowings, each one to 
include kinds having about the same growth rate. 

FUNGUS attacks on cuttings can be thwarted by dipping the basal ends 
of the cuttings into dry fermate powder, as with hormone dusts. Fer- 
mate can also be combined with hormone rooting powders at the rate 
of one part fermate and nine parts hormone powder. Fermate can also 
be applied directly to the sand in which the cuttings are to be rooted 
at the rate of about four-fifths of an ounce per square foot. 

SINCE each pound of hardwood ashes may contain the equivalent of 
two-thirds of a pound of ground limestone, as well as fertilizer ele- 

ments other than nitrogen, the ashes 

from a-fireplace should be saved 
for spreading on the garden next 

Spring at the rate of not more 

than 75 pounds per 1000 square 

feet. They should be stored in a dry 
place. 
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for REAL Protection Against 
Scale Infestation on Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


ILSON’S Scale-O 

has been recog- 
nized for years as one 
of the outstanding 
dormant oil sprays. 
Apply Scale-O to con- 
trol and kill the young 
female scale which 
hatch in the early CZ 
spring and imperil ™ 
healthy growth by 
immediately drawing on plant juices for 
subsistence. 
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Scale-O is a complete product. It combines 
improved miscible oil with special ingre- 
dients to increase egg-killing effectiveness. 
It is non-poisonous, non-inflammable, pours 
well. Scale-O does a complete, safe job of 
covering every crack and crevice. 
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Dormant spraying programs of professional 
gardeners, nurserymen, Tree Commissions, 
etc. always include Wilson’s Scale-O. Be 
sure it’s in yours! 


D. D. T. SPRAYS and DUSTS 


Andrew Wilson Inc. offers a complete line of 
D.D.T. Sprays and Dusts for all recommended 
purposes. Complete information on these prod- 
ucts as well as Scale-O will be supplied on request 
by writing to Dept. H-1. 
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SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida 
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Glon Cove and White Pluins, New York 














READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


Is it possible to force azalea branches in water in the same manner 
that forsythia branches are treated? 

At least, the very early-flowering Korean azalea, Rhododen- 
dron mucronulatum, can be so handled. Its usually disliked 
color does not seem so disagreeable when used with forsythia or 
arranged by itself. 











* *” * *” 


How may leaf spot on geraniums be controlled? 

The leaf spot may be caused by a fungus. If so, that calls for 
isolation of the infected plants and the application of a fungi- 
cide such as colloidal sulfur. Leaf spot may also be caused by 
careless watering and lack of adequate ventilation. 

* * * * 

What is the best way to keep leftover seeds for planting this 
coming Spring? 

The seeds of most kinds of garden plants keep better if dry 
and cool. A mouse-proof container is often essential for safe 
storage. 

* * * * 

The Winter rye which I sowed very late did not come up. What 
will happen? 

The rye will probably germinate in the Spring if not lost by 
either wind or water erosion or eaten by birds during the Winter. 
* * * * 

Will American holly cuttings root in water? 

They will if they are kept in a sound condition for a long 
enough period—15 to 18 months. However, the method is 
hardly a practical one. 

* * * * 

Do large-flowered clematis of the “lanuginosa” group bloom 
on new wood? 

Unlike the “‘florida’’ and “‘patens’’ varieties, the ‘‘lanuginosa’’ 
kinds do bloom on shoots of the current season’s production. 

* * * * 

What causes the leaves of a gardenia plant to die back from the 
tip? 

Such a condition could have its origin in a number of factors 
having to do with an inadequate water supply. A simple case 
would be an environment where the air is too hot and too dry. 
Another, and probably an incurable one, would be the presence 
of a canker-forming fungus which can kill the bark at soil level. 
Also, knotted roots, indicating the activity of nematodes, might 
become manifest in the foliage. 

* * * * 

Are the fruits of the winged spindlewood, Euonymus alatus, of 
any value other than for the production of new plants? Also, are 
they poisonous? 

One definite use may be observed from the way in which 
juncos, chickadees and some other birds remove the seeds as 
soon as ripe. They are not poisonous to touch. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1946-47 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1946 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1947 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before 
October I, 1947. 
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SOLD THROUGH LOCAL STORES 


ASGROW 


January 1, 1947 


When summer comes, how you will enjoy the delicious prod- 
ucts of your own garden-tender peas, crisp salads, sweet corn. Now 
is the time to plan your rows and order your seeds. For best results 
specify Asgrow—the seeds with a background of breeding and scien- 


Z oe 4, , 
FREE A sample of our new - 
Nancy carrot and Book- / / 


let “H” — On America’s Table. 
Send us your name and address. 


tific research. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven 2, Conn. 














WEET peas, which formerly were among the 

most popular of garden flowers, seem likely to 
regain much of their old-time favor with the com- 
ing of the so-called Cuthbertson sweet peas de- 
veloped at Salinas, Calif. Fred G. Cuthbertson, 
shown above, director of seed breeding for the 
Ferry-Morse Seed Company, has been largely re- 
sponsible for the perfection of the new type, which 
fact accounts for the name given it. These new 
Cuthbertson sweet peas are unusual because of the 


very strong growth made by the vines, the long 
stems of the flowers and the remarkable vitality 
possessed by the plants. Seeds should be sown as 
soon as the soil can be worked in the colder parts 
of the country, and in the Fall in the warmer sec- 
tions. The best location is a spot where the sweet 
peas will get the morning sun and none in the 
afternoon. Rich loamy soil is desirable. The seeds 
should be sown one inch apart and from one inch 
to one and one-half inches deep. 
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In Step With Time 





to sever ties of correspondence friendship which reach to all 

parts of the country. The ties which exist between an editor 
and such unusually responsive readers as those which make up 
Horticulture’s far-flung family have a character which gives 
them peculiar value. This is especially true when they have been 
built up over so long a period as 23 years. Obviously, many 
such ties have been severed and many new ones formed as time 
has passed on, but to the editor it still seems much like the same 
family, except that it has grown almost beyond recognition. 

This magazine is unique in the fact that it stands almost alone 
as a national publication with a general circulation published 
by a state society. It was not without misgivings, as the editor 
well remembers, that the trustees of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society undertook this venture 23 years ago, combining 
the editorship of the new magazine with the secretaryship of 
the Society. Looking back now to the magazine’s 2000 circu- 
lation and the Society’s 1000 members, one feels that there 
must have been a tremendous increase in horticultural interest 
throughout the country to have given the magazine its present 
40,000 circulation without any promotional effort, and the 
Society its almost 9000 members. 

Not a little was gained, however, in the early days by the 
arrangement through which both the Horticultural Society of 
New York and the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society accepted 
an important connection with the Bay State organization, as a 
result of which each member of all three societies received the 
semi-monthly visits of the magazine with its timely comments 
on the horticultural matters of the day. That this connection has 
been continued throughout all the succeeding years is a matter 
of no little importance, for it has bound these societies together 
through bonds of mutual interest, has brought about an ex- 
change of medals and information and has given to all three a 
degree of prestige which has made their names familiar all over 
the continent. Speaking for the Massachusetts Society alone, 
it is a fact that its membership now reaches to almost every state 
in the union, largely because of the attention which has been 
focussed upon it through this publication. 

This magazine had a very solid foundation when it passed 
into the hands of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, with 
the now retiring editor at the helm. Professor Charles S. Sargent 
of the Arnold Arboretum; Ernest H. Wilson, one of the world’s 


|: relinquishing the position of editor, it becomes necessary 


foremost plant hunters; Thomas Roland, known at the time 
as America’s greatest plantsman; Marian Roby Case, whose 
Summer school for boys in Weston, Mass., was known far and 
wide, and Albert C. Burrage, then president of the Society, and 
one of the magazine's ardent supporters, formed a nucleus from 
which sprang many of the concepts which since have taken 
form in the magazine itself. 

Horticultural limits in those days were narrow. The various 
publications devoted to gardening could show a combined 
circulation of only a few thousand subscribers. The garden 
club movement was in its infancy. How great are the fruits 
which have come from the tilling of the soil in the gardening 
field at that time! The garden club movement has assumed vast 
proportions. Subscriptions to gardening magazines now run 
into hundreds of thousands. An organization which promises 
to encompass the entire country and perhaps rival the Royal 
Horticultural Society, although along different lines, is in the 
making. It is a source of no little satisfaction to realize that 
one has had at least some part in bringing about such a 
consummation. 

With a new face at the editorial desk and new fingers on 
the editorial typewriter, Horticulture should continue in the 
role which has been assigned to it and go on to fulfill its 
logical and important destiny. 

—Edward I. Farrington. 








CHANGES IN BOSTON 


ype resignation of Edward I. Farrington as secretary 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and editor 
of Horticulture has been accepted with regret by the 
Board of Trustees. The Board has voted to appoint the 
present director of exhibitions, Arno H. Nehrling, to 
be Mr. Farrington’s successor as of January 1, 1947. 
Mr. Nehrling, under the by-laws, will be in charge of 

all the activities at Horticultural Hall and will supervise 
| all the society’s publications. His 14 years as a member 

of the staff have made him familiar with the details of 
|| the work. W illiam H. Clark has been appointed editor 
| of Horticulture. 


—John S. Ames, President. 

















RNO H. NEHRLING, appointed by the 

Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to be the Society's 
executive secretary at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston, Mass., and as such the supervisor of 
all. its publications, including the magazine 
Horticulture, was formerly head of the De- 
partment of Floriculture at Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Mass., and later pro- 
fessor of floriculture at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Afterwards he was associated 
for some years with the Hill Companies of 
Richmond, Ind. He has been president of the 
Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists and is at present a director 
of United Horticulture, as well as a member 
of the Department of Agriculture’s special 
Advisory Committee. He is also secretary of 














| the Massachusetts Agricultural Club. 
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In Amateurs’ Greenhouses 


HE greenhouses of the members of the 

Men’s Chrysanthemum Club of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., are trim and neat in appear- 
ance, well-painted and orderly, and vary in 
size from a six- by eight-foot lean-to 
against a garage wall to a house 14 by 24 
feet which, I understand, is the largest. 
Some are provided with heat and are used 
for growing other flowers throughout the 
Winter. For chrysanthemum growing, 
however, heat, although helpful, is not 
actually necessary. Some of these green- 
houses also have removable sides which are 
taken off during the Summer. 

Starting in the Fall, club members get 
a supply of good sod and cow manure and 
pile it, first a layer of sod, then a layer of 
manure, alternating to a depth of three or 
four feet. These heaps are left through the 
Winter and in the Spring the mixture is 
chopped up and used for potting soil. The 
proportions are about two parts sod-soil 
to one part manure. 

In the Fall after the old plants are 
through blooming the tops are broken off 
and the old roots are stored in the green- 
houses or coldframes to Winter over and 
provide cuttings for the next year’s plant- 
ings. Heat is not necessary for this Winter 
storage, as the roots should be more or less 
dormant. By early Spring several sprouts 
will have grown from the roots. 

Early in April the tops of the new 
sprouts are cut about three or four inches 
long, the lower leaves stripped off and the 
cuttings inserted in clean sand about one to 
one-and-one-half inches deep, packing the 
sand firmly about the stems. They are kept 
moist and shaded from strong sunlight and 
in about three weeks sprout a small bunch 
of roots. They are then placed in two-inch 
pots, using the above compost without fer- 
tilizer. Club members mix a little super- 
phosphate with their compost for all pot- 
tings. 

The small plants are kept shaded until 
well established. From then on they are 











| HE Men’s Chrysanthemum Club of 

Norristown, Pa., was started in 1944 
with 15 members. Since then the mem- 
bership has increased many fold and 
the club has made significant contribu- 
tions to the hobby of chrysanthemum 
growing, especially in amateurs’ green- 
houses. The club members, in general, 
specialize in large exhibition and fancy 
greenhouse varieties. William F. Rus- 
sell is president and R. C. McEwen is 
secretary. 




















kept growing steadily. They are re-potted 
successively to six and seven or eight-inch 
pots, never letting them become pot- 
bound. At each potting and at intervals 
as the plants may require, they are fed with 
a complete fertilizer to promote steady, 
healthy growth. Care should be taken not 
to overdo the fertilizing and to cease feed- 
ing when the flower buds have formed. 
During their entire growth the plants must 
be kept well watered but not excessively. 





It is necessary to have a good spraying pro- 
gram to prevent fungus diseases or damage 
by chewing and sucking insects. 

To get large blooms the plants are dis- 
budded. The large exhibition types are us- 
ually grown to a single stem, while the 
smaller sizes, the single and anemone va- 
rieties may be grown with two, three and, 
sometimes, more stems. For more than one 
stem the tops of the plants are pinched off 
when about six or eight inches high, al- 
lowing the desired number of side shoots 
to grow. After that it is necessary to re- 
move all side growths, except leaves, as 
soon as they form. 

When a plant is about 18 to 24 inches 
high, usually about the first of July, a pre- 
mature bud surrounded by vegetative buds 
is formed. This bud and all but one of the 
vegetative buds are carefully removed. 
Growth continues from the vegetative bud 
allowed to remain. 

From about the middle of August to the 
first of September, according to the variety 
and the growth of the plant, the bud for 
bloom is ‘‘taken’’ or, more properly, is se- 
lected. At this time a cluster of buds form 
and usually the center and most prominent 
bud is retained and all the other buds are 
carefully removed. 

Even without a greenhouse considerable 
success can be attained by growing chry- 
santhemums in the open in the Summer, 
grouping the plants, whether in pots or 
planted in the ground. About the first of 
October a frame with a removable cover 
of any suitable cloth should be provided. 
This cover can be put on at night or dur- 
ing stormy weather to protect the plants 
against frost, wind and rain after the 
blooms begin to form. For outdoor grow- 
ing varieties that mature in October or not 
much beyond the first of November are 
best in a climate like that of Philadelphia. 

One club member without a greenhouse 
grew several specimen plants in pots in the 
open during the Summer. The plants were 
entered in several shows and were prize 
winners. 


—Samuel A. Curry. 
Media, Pa. 
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A type of greenhouse used by members of the Men’s Chrysanthemum 
Club of Norristown, Pa. 
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A report on the 


Outstanding Irises of 1946 


REAT LAKES, a light blue bearded 

iris, again emerged as the country- 
wide winner in the judges’ symposium 
conducted by the American Iris Society. In 
his report in the Bulletin of the American 
Iris Society, Kenneth D. Smith stated, 
however, that this outstanding Canadian 
introduction had a great deal of competi- 





Great Lakes is the most popular 
iris variety. 


tion and the variety Elmohr barely missed 
first position. 

The first 10 varieties in the order of 
popularity are: Great Lakes, Ola Kala, 
Elmohr, Chivalry, Prairie Sunset, Blue 
Shimmer, Tobacco Road, Master Charles, 
Sable, Bryce Canyon. Bryce Canyon and 
Master Charles are newcomers among the 
elite in irises. Daybreak which took 13th 
position is said to have been the iris of the 
year in misbehavior. Yet, judges persisted 
in voting for it. 

The voting for the Dykes Medal this 
year resulted in a tie with 23 votes each 
for Daybreak and Ola Kala with no au- 
thority from the English Iris Society to 
award more than one Dykes Medal in any 
one year, the decision for no 1946 award 
was agreed upon. 

As has been customary in the past, Mr. 
Smith has arranged the 100 symposium 
iris according to color and listed them in 
order of their popularity as follows: 

White: Snow Flurry, Katherine Fay, 
White Wedgewood, Snow Carnival, Caro- 
line Burr, Sharkskin, And Thou, Snow 
Velvet, Mount Hermon, Alba Superba, 
Priscilla, Matterhorn. 

White with Yellow Markings: Moon- 
light Madonna, Golden Fleece, Fair 
Elaine, Golden Treasure, Misty Gold, Elsa 
Sass, Arctic. 
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Bright Yellow: Ola Kala, Berkeley 
Gold, Spun Gold, Francelia, Jasmine, 
Goldbeater, Golden Majesty, Ming Yel- 
low, Treasure Island. 

Orange, Tan and Brown Effect: To- 
bacco Road, Rocket, Chamois, Brown 
Thrasher. 

Red and Red Effect: Ranger, Solid Ma- 
hogany, Red Valor, The Red Douglas, 
Redwyne, Garden Glory, Christabel, Dis- 
play, Garden Flame, Red Gleam, Red- 
ward. 

Pink and Pink Effect: Mulberry Rose, 
Pink Reflection, Remembrance, Chantilly, 
Dreamcastle, China Maid, Spindrift, An- 
gelus, Harriett Thoreau, Pink Ruffles. 

Light Blue and Lavender: Great Lakes, 
Chivalry, Azure Skies, Lake George, Lake 
Breeze, Blue Rhythm, Cloud Castle, 
Gloriole, Shining Waters. 

Medium Blue, Light Violet or Mauve: 
Violet Symphony, The Admiral, Band- 
master, Missouri. 

Purple: Master Charles, Sable, Deep 
Velvet, Lord Dongan, Captain Wells, In- 
diana Night, Nightfall, Anne Newhard. 

Blue Plicata: Blue Shimmer, Los An- 
geles, Minnie Colquitt. 

Yellow Plicata, with Red, Rose or 
Brown Markings: Tiffanja, Firecracker, 
Suzette. 

Ameena and Neglecta: Wabash, Amigo, 
Extravaganza, Louise Blake. 

Variegata: City of Lincoln, 
Vernon. 

Blends: Prairie Sunset, Bryce Canyon, 
Daybreak, Casa Morena, Grand Canyon, 
Sunset Serenade, Cascade Splendor, Old 


Mary 


Although guilty of misbehavior, the 
Daybreak iris is outstanding. 
































































































































Ola Kala ranks second in the iris 
hit parade. 


Parchment, Stardom, Mellowglow, Cali- 
fornia Peach. 

Hybrids: Elmohr, Lady Mohr, Or- 
mohr. 
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Men’s Garden Clubs 
Convention 


HE next convention of the Men’s 

Garden Clubs of America will be 
held in Portland, Ore., beginning on 
May 21 and ending May 24, 1947. Usu- 
ually, the convention of this organiza- 
tion lasts only three days but, because 
of the elaborate program planned in 
Portland, the 1947 sessions will con- 
tinue for four days. The men’s garden 
clubs of the Northwest have been look- 
ing forward to a convention in that 
section for a long time and plan to 
make it one of the most successful in 
the organization’s history. 
































Odors in Fruit Storages 


TORED fruits absorb odors very read- 

ily. According to R. M. Smock of 
Cornell University, apples have been dis- 
counted in price in late Spring because they 
had absorbed foul odors in storage. These 
absorbed odors do not leave the apples very 
readily even after they have been removed 
from storage. For example, one lot of 
apple sauce had to be destroyed because the 
apples used in its manufacture had been 
stored with potatoes. 

There are many sources of foul odors 
which may contaminate fruit in storage. 
Sometimes building materials are the 
source of odors. Occasionally other foods 
stored with the fruit are the source of trou- 
ble. Potatoes, cabbage, or onions are po- 
tential odor producing materials that may 
cause off-flavor in apples when stored to- 
gether. Sometimes surface molds growing 
in the storage produce strong musty odors 
which are absorbed by fruit. 





Two Vermonters do a 


Book About Lilies’ 


HE garden or hardy lily in all of its 

beautiful but often bewildering va- 
riety is now coming back into popular 
fancy in a most extraordinary manner. It 
has taken years for this most garden- 
worthy group of bulbous plants to be freed 
of the stigma placed upon it by older grow- 
ers who reduced all discussions of lily cul- 
ture to most disheartening dissertations 
upon the plants’ diseases, which it was im- 
plied make lily culture impossible for the 
amateur gardener. 

This change in approach has been 
brought about by contemporary lily fan- 
ciers like the Macneils of North Spring- 
field, Vt., who have now stated their case 
in a book intended for dirt gardeners who 
like to grow lilies and want instruction on 
how to grow them well. Their book, 
‘Garden Lilies,’’ has none of the attitude 
of the expert who knows all of the reasons 
why lilies cannot be grown successfully in 
the average garden. 

Rather, the authors have studied the 
plants and evaluated them for growing in 
different places and under different condi- 
tions and have put themselves in a position 
to make positive recommendations as to 
what to try to grow and how to go about 
it. Simultaneously with this shedding of 
the negative attitude has come the avail- 
ability of healthier stocks of bulbs and in- 
creased research into the nature and control 
of the troubles which so baffled lily grow- 
ers in years gone by. 

To give some idea of the problems dealt 
with in this new treatment of lilies as 
garden plants, the authors analyze the va- 
rious interests of gardeners. For example, 
they point out: 

In making his selections the gardener will 
have two sets of factors to consider. First, it is 
important that he realize what kinds of plants 
he wants for his garden; what places they are 
to fill; what functions to serve. Second, he 
should know, so far as possible, what he can 
expect from the plants he orders: will they fill 
his needs? 

The average gardener wants a representative 
group to bring the charm of the genus to his 
garden over the full Summer. He likes the 
wide range of form, color, habit, and season. 

A number of gardeners are interested pri- 
marily in the landscape picture. Lilies are to 
them material which functions as a component 
part of the over-all garden setting. This type 
of gardener should depend almost exclusively 
upon the reliable lilies and those of proved 
worth. 

The chief interest of a great many gardeners 
is the challenge offered by a difficult or rare 
subject. Elwes has called them “‘the curious 





**Garden Lilies,”’ by Alan and Esther Mac- 
neil. Published by the Oxford University 
Press, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. Avail- 
able from Horticulture’s Book Department. 


gardeners."” They will make special efforts to 
find the exact location or to create proper grow- 
ing conditions for plants they deeply treasure. 

A few gardeners like only one form of oh 
There are those interested only in the stately 
trumpets, others whose preference is for the 





Alan Macneil pollinating a lily flower. 


dancing Turk’s caps and still others who want 
only the flaming upright or cup-shaped lilies. 

To better serve each group of gardeners 
the many available species and varieties are 
divided into such groupings as “‘easy,”’ 
‘moderately easy,’’ ‘‘moderately difficult’”’ 
and “‘difficult’’ lilies. A study of these lists 
will forewarn the prospective planter. It 
is pleasing to note that there are about 40 
kinds that should succeed most of the time 
in any garden where growing conditions 
are reasonably good. 

To gain this success a few cardinal 
planting points must be observed. Good 
drainage is ~~inted out as the chief cul- 
tural requisie. How to achieve that and 
how to prepare the soil for lilies is dis- 
cussed at length. Depth, spacing and the 
position of the bulbs in planting are im- 
portant factors, too. One bit of technique 
imported from Europe is evaluated by the 
Macneils as follows: 

For a number of years gardeners have con- 
scientiously bedded their lily bulbs in sand. 
Some specialists have felt that this was of little 
value but we believe that the antiseptic quality 
of clean, sharp sand is helpful in the establish- 
ment of newly-planted bulbs. Weathered coal 
ashes, so frequently recommended by the Eng- 
lish, may have a similar function. 

In the border, sand serves another simple 
and clearly defined purpose. When the gar- 
dener, digging in the. border, hits a patch of 
white sand he knows his bulbs are planted in it. 
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This is an instant danger signal. In addition, 
if he intends to move any of the bulbs as they 
increase or as he changes his border, the sand 
helps to locate them and reduces the danger 
from spade and fork to a minimum.” 

Nor is the window gardener or the oper- 
ator of a home greenhouse left out of lily 
activities. A separate chapter deals with 
lilies in pot culture and lilies for exhi- 
bition. 

It may come as a surprise that the Easter 
lily is not the only species capable of good 
performance in pots. The Macneil’s list 
about 25 others that can be so grown even 
by beginners and supply the instructions 
for carrying out the work. 

A large section of the book is given over 
to a list of lilies and consideration of inti- 
mate details about each one. The descrip- 
tions are written for gardeners with sug- 
gestions of other sources of specific infor- 
mation, if it is wanted. 

Also for gardeners is the graphic presen- 
tation of blooming seasons found in the 
end papers. The garden lily has representa- 
tives which add color to the outdoor scene 
from late May well into October. All of 
these plants have interesting histories, 
much of which information is included in 
the text, along with that tricky subject, 
floral color and how to make use of it in 
garden design. In short, the Macneils have 
made a welcome addition to lily literature, 
in that they interpret lilies so well for ama- 
teurs who are avid to have what lilies can 
contribute to their home surroundings. 


New Strawberries Tested 


HREE new strawberries which have 

been under test at the experiment sta- 
tion in Geneva, N. Y., are recommended 
for trial. Two, Sparkle and Pathfinder, 
were originated at the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station and the third, Temple, was 
developed in Maryland. 

Sparkle is rated as the most promising 
of the three, as grown at Geneva. The ber- 
ries ripen late, about a week after Howard 
or Premier and resemble Fairfax, one of its 
parents, in quality. Sparkle is said to be 
one of the most productive of the late va- 
rieties and firm enough for shipping. The 
plants are described as vigorous and make 
an abundance of runners. It is especially 
well adapted for freezing. 

Pathfinder merits attention because of 
its heavy yielding ability and its resistance 
to red stele, a root-rot disease of strawber- 
ries particularly troublesome in some areas. 
The berries are rated as fair in quality and 
bruise easily but they have a bright, attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Temple, the newest of the three, per- 
formed well at Geneva the past season. 
The plants were unusually vigorous, sur- 
passing all other varieties in the trials in 
this respect and produced a heavy crop. 
The berries are firm, attractive and much 
above average in quality. Temple is also 
rather resistant to red stele, all of which 
makes the variety worthy of trial for both 
market and home use. 
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Reubleg Chernilions of « Koning Crtdenee 


CAN remember Henderson's seed cata- 
logue with its listings of ‘Everything 

for the Garden’’ as far back as I can re- 
member any catalogue. I cannot say, how- 
ever, that I can remember the start of Peter 
Henderson's lists — its illustrated cata- 
logues began in 1 867——because that was a 
century ago this month. The anniversary 
is being observed with special interest be- 
cause of the lasting influence which the 
Henderson catalogues have had on horti- 
culture in the United States. In these cata- 
logues appeared the first mention of many 
important garden subjects. 

Mr. Henderson was a Scottish lad who 
came to America at the age of 21 after serv- 
ing a gardening apprenticeship in England. 
Four years later he established the New 
York concern that still bears his name and 
follows his business policies. In fact, Hen- 
derson’s is still controlled by the founder's 
heirs. 

Although Peter Henderson's primary 
interest was in the production of superior 
strains of vegetable seeds for market gar- 
deners, he also took keen delight in grow- 
ing better strains of flowers and in 1884 
introduced his “‘premier strain of pansies.”’ 
The 1867 catalogue told of a wonderful 
new rose, the Marechal Neil. The first 
Henderson catalogue which used color ap- 
peared in 1871 and included a full and gay 
page of verbenas. 

While not primarily a rose growers’ spe- 
cialty house, Henderson has played a great 
role in the introduction of many fine roses 
in America. Perhaps, the most famous was 
American Beauty, first offered in 1885. In 
1872 one of the first vegetable novelties 
introduced by Henderson was called the 
Trophy tomato and that tomato appeared 
in succeeding issues of the catalogue for 
many years, until it was superseded by 
improved varieties. 


ARLY Summer cabbage, offered first 

in 1875, was kept in the catalogue 
until 1941, so persistent was the public’s 
liking for that variety. The forerunner of 
today’s famous Iceberg and Imperial type 
lettuce was Henderson’s New York. 

Peter Henderson was born in Pathhead, 
Scotland, on June 9, 1822, and died in 
Jersey City, N. J., on January 17, 1890. 
He was well known in his day as a writer 
on garden subjects. Two of his books, 
“Gardening for Profit’” and “Practical 
Floriculture’” have long been considered 
standard works for horticulturists. He was 
the author of five other volumes which 
had a total publication of over a quarter 
of a million. It is also interesting to note 
that “‘Gardening for Profit’’ was the first 
book ever written exclusively on market 
gardening in this country. 


Jonuary 1, 1947 


HE Autumn of 1946 will go down as 
the most prolonged and mildest one 


that we dwellers in the Northeast can re- 
member. I have not consulted the official 
weather records but, if I did, I would ex- 
pect to find in them proof that the period 
we have just passed through is no figment 
of our imagination with respect to un- 
usualness. 

There has also been evidence of another 
sort to prove that something irregular was 
afoot. It is evidence of plants behaving in 
a Spring-like manner all over the place. 
Azaleas and viburnums have popped open 
blooms which should have remained in 
tightly-wrapped buds until Spring. Then, 
too, some plants of Summer-blooming 
habit also put on a ‘‘repeat performance” 
in some gardens—-plants like oriental pop- 
pies and hydrangeas. 

As nearly as I can find out, the most 
extreme occurrence of this kind was 
probably the second crop of apples pro- 
duced by some trees belonging to my 
friend Wilfrid Wheeler of Falmouth, 
Mass. It, too, was the year when the 
owner of Autumn-fruiting raspberries 
really got repaid for his time, trouble and 
expense. As I said, evidence of this kind 
has been plentiful to the point where many 
a newspaper has had story after story re- 
porting out of season flowering and 
fruiting. 

Along with unusually high, sustained 
temperatures came, also, a period of scant 
rainfall leading almost to drought condi- 
tions in many places. Such dry soil has 
been bad for many evergreens and might 
be even worse before another growing sea- 
son arrives if watering by natural or arti- 
ficial means is withheld. As for deciduous 
plants, the dry weather may have been 
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beneficial to them in that late, Winter- 
tender growth did not take place. 

I found, too, that the warm, late Au- 
tumn also affected the habits of gardeners 
as well as plants. The customary arrange- 
ments of black alder, bayberry and the like 
were not so avidly assembled this season. 
Merchants who stocked the makings for 
such bouquets found their stock begging. 


HAVE not as yet changed my opinion 

that Flash is the most satisfactory gar- 
den marigold which has yet been produced, 
but I am willing to admit that the new 
Naughy Marietta, which received an hon- 
orable mention in the current All-Amer- 
icas, is a close runner up. I was privileged 
to grow Naughty Marietta last Summer 
and I used it in many spots about the 
garden, always with success. Is is bound 
to become widely popular. 





The Naughty Marietta marigold won an All-America honorable mention. 
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A GARDENING 


DIGEST 


Dahlia Tubers in Winter 


NUMBER of very successful meth- 

ods for the home storage of tubers 
are cited in the Bulletin of the American 
Dahlia Society. A. H. Olesen of Nevada, 
Iowa, reports: 

For only a few clumps, leave all the soil on 
the clump that will stick at digging time and 
set at once in a bushel basket. Put in enough 
clumps to completely cover the bottom of the 
basket. Then fill in with more garden soil and 
shake to settle the earth about the clumps, be- 
ing sure not to cover the stem at all, and try to 
have the crown flush with the surface of the 
soil. Cut off carefully not more than two 
inches above the soil line and set in a cool room 
on the floor. The temperature should be be- 
tween 40 and 45 degrees Fahrenheit with 40 
degrees the lower limit. Moisten with water 
around April 1 and divide May 1. No broken 
necks result from this procedure. 


Ross A. Dorff of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
washes the clumps, permits them to dry off 
a few days in the cellar and stores them 
upside down in paper cartons lined with 
newspapers. When the cartons are full 
newspapers are laid over the tops of the 
clumps and the cartons are stored off the 
floor in order to provide air circulation. 
The clumps are examined every three 
weeks. If they start to dry or shrink, the 
newspapers in the top of each box are 
dampened and the lid is closed. If they 
sweat, the boxes are opened for a few days 
and the clumps dusted with powdered 
sulfur. The storage compartment is venti- 
lated at least twice a week for an hour at a 
time. 

Last Winter Robert Connal of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., stored his tubers in a small fruit 
cellar, not 10 feet away from the furnace, 
on top of beds of powdered vermiculite 
and every division was in perfect condi- 
tion. The vermiculite is sterile and is capa- 
ble of holding many times its own weight 
of water. 


Rose Bugs on Grapes 


SUALLY, just as grapes begin to 
blossom in vineyards located on or 
near light sandy soil the foliage and blos- 
som clusters may become infested with yel- 
lowish brown beetles about one-half inch 
in length. These are adult rose chafers, 
sometimes known as “‘rose bugs.’’ When 
numerous these beetles will destroy the 
blossoms, thereby taking the fruit crop in 
a few days unless repressive measures are 
taken quickly. Even where the crop is not 
entirely destroyed the feeding causes un- 
sightly bunches. 
Experiments conducted by the New 
York Experiment Station from 1944 to 
1946 have indicated that this insect is sus- 





ceptible to DDT sprays. Limited tests 
with DDT dusts in 1944 near Geneva in- 
dicated that these were not as effective as 
applications made by means of spraying. 
The spray mixture consisted of one pound 
DDT (actual) in 100 gallons of water. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon timeliness of application. The first 
treatment should be made when the beetles 
begin to infest the vines or fruit trees. A 
second application may be advisable one 
week later, if the infestation is severe and 
especially if a heavy rain occurs. 

DDT can also be used for the rose 
chafer on peaches, cherries and apples 
without excess residue being a problem. 
With strawberries, raspberries and black- 
berries the nearness to harvest precludes 
the use of DDT. 


Big Versus Little Apples 


BULLETIN of the National Apple 
Institute states that there is a differ- 
ence in the value of apples according to 
size, considering the loss from peeling, 
coring and trimming. For instance, 100 
pounds of two and one-quarter-inch apples 
yield about 53 pounds of usable product. 
On the other hand, 100 pounds of three- 
inch apples yield 78 pounds of usable ma- 
trial. ‘Thus, it wou!d appear that anyone 
wanting apples for pies or applesauce can 
afford to pay about one-third more for 
large fruits. 
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Vine-Crop Crossing 


CCORDING to Wisconsin Horticul- 
ture, the vine-crop crossing contro- 
versy arises largely from the fact that we 
are not always botanically correct in our 
designation and grouping of varieties. The 
different varieties of cucumber, melon, 
watermelon, pumpkin, cushaw and squash 
cross freely and readily with each other 
under field conditions. All of our Summer 
“‘squashes,’’ for example, are true pump- 
kins and, therefore, may be expected to 
cross readily among themselves and with 
the regular varieties of pumpkin. None of 
these Summer ‘‘squashes’’ (Cucurbita 
pepo), however, cross with the true 
squashes (Cucurbita maxima) or with the 
true cushaws (Cucurbita moschata). 
Nevertheless, gardeners are not likely to 
encounter crosses between plants belong- 
ing to any of these groups. Even where 
crossing does occur, it is not noticeable 
until the hybrid seeds are planted and 
plants grown the next season. 


Horseradish and Honeysuckle 


BROWN has reported a horseradish 

. experience in the Gardener’s Chron- 
icle as follows: 

‘Some years ago, I yielded to the demand 
that we should have horseradish in the garden, 
and planted it in a boundary,corner of the 
kitchen garden. As I had feared, it did not 
long confine itself to the corner, but began to 
spread over the plot, and I have since spent 
many hours of regret and hard work trying to 
keep it under control. 

I soon noticed that it failed to extend in 
two directions, where it came up against Loni- 
cera nitida hedges. It spread right up to the 
area, where it came in contact with the dense 
roots of the lonicera, and, as the roots of the 
hedge reached out further, it has actually re- 
treated. Here, just the other side of these 
hedges, are two more plots which the aggres- 
sor might occupy, without coming in contact 
with my defensive spade, but the line holds. 
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Typical injury to grape clusters caused by the rose chafer. A, moderate injury ; 
B, severe damage; €, seeds protruding due to slight feeding when grapes were 
small. Courtesy New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Readers’ Letters ts the Etitbe 


More on Volunteer Tomatoes 


EAR EDITOR—With much inter- 
est, I have read the “Letters to the 
Editor’ regarding fine fruits borne on vol- 
unteer tomatoes. I have never seen the 
volunteer plants bear anything but small 
round tomatoes called, in days gone by, 
“love apples.’’ I remember, as a child, my 
grandmother asking my father to keep a 
few volunteer tomatoes because the little 
fruit was the sweetest. In recent years | 
have always kept a few plants and used the 
fruit for salads and decorations. They 
grow in clusters, the end fruit ripening 
first, and the clusters of green, semi-ripe 
and bright red fruits are very ornamental. 
My father-in-law, in Connecticut, says 
he harvests lovely large fruit from his vol- 
unteer plants. If any one can offer an ex- 
planation for this difference, I shall be very 

interested. 

—Emily Hammond Bellows. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Agrees With Borage Note 


EAR EDITOR—I agree with Eliza- 

beth Sang who wrote about borage 
in the August, 1946, issue. I had a clump 
of it all Summer and the flowers added a 
beautiful blue color not often found in the 
garden. 

Another herb which is beautiful as well 
as useful is sweet basil. It makes clean, 
sturdy plants with light green foliage 12 
to 18 inches tall, topped with white blos- 
soms in late Summer. It should be cut and 
dried for Winter use when it first begins 
to blossom. A pinch of the dried herb 
improves most dishes made with meat 
and particularly anything seasoned with 
tomato. 

—Esther C. Cushman. 


Canterbury, Conn. 





2,4-D Spray and Hay Fever 


EAR EDITOR — In the Question 

column in the May 1 issue appears 
this question, “Is 2,4-D a cure for hay 
fever?’’ In a store in a neighboring town 
a salesman for wholesale groceries was 
taking orders. He was the object of many 
questioning glances because he was wear- 
ing dark glasses and it was not a bright 
day. I overheard a man ask him why he 
was wearing them and his answer inter- 
ested me very much. He said, “I sprayed 
my lawn with 2,4-D last night. You 
know, that stuff is made of plant hor- 
mones, and it sure did give me an awful 
case of hay fever.”’ 

—Mrs. Paul Murdoch. 

Nehawka, Neb. 


January 1, 1947 


Further Comments on Rue 


EAR EDITOR—I was much inter- 

ested in Nancy Allen’s and Elizabeth 
van Brunt’s remarks (September 1 and 
October 1 Horticulture, respectively) on 
the poisonous qualities of rue. For many 
years I have had considerable pleasure in 
developing a specimen herb garden and 
have never been poisoned by rue. I also 
use it in bouquets for household decora- 
tion, as the flowers and foliage offer a fine 
contrast with the other flowers and foli- 
age, although I must confess that I am one 
of those fortunate individuals who is not 
very susceptible to ivy poisoning. 

I note that Gerard's Herball speaks of it 
as “Ruta sylvestris’ and i wonder if he 
means meadow rue. Culpepper in his 
“Complete Herball’’ speaks of both as 
being medicinally useful and the ““Modern 
Herball’’ by Guere and Leyle quotes 
Gerard as saying, “‘the garden rue which 
is better than wild rue. .. ."” However, the 
“Dispensatory of the U. S. A.,”” by George 
B. Wood, M.D., 1867, gives the medical 
uses of R. graveolens and states, ‘‘when in 
full vigor the leaves inflame and even blis- 
ter the skin if much handled.’’ From this, 


I take it that susceptible people had better - 


beware. 
—Ellen Day Ranken. 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Parsley Keeps Beetles Away 


EAR EDITOR — A couple of years 

ago I read that a few parsley plants 
grown among rose bushes keep away rose 
beetles. I have tried this for two seasons 
and, surprisingly enough, I have found 
that it works. I do not know whether the 
last two seasons have been generally freer 
of rose bugs everywhere nor do I know 
why parsley should keep them away but 
my experience may be useful to your 
readers. 

—Louis Fabian Bachrach. 

Newton, Mass. 





Japanese Quince Preserves 


EAR EDITOR—In answer to the 

question of your correspondent, 
Benjamin Auten, Carterville, Mo., as to 
the value of the fruit of the Japanese 
quince for preserves, I would say that for 
some years I have used them in equal 
quantity with apples to make a most ex- 
cellent jelly. It is of a pale honey color, 
jellies well and has a delicious flavor and 
“bouquet!” 


—Gladys Norton Evans. 
Middletown, Conn. 
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The Earwig in Switzerland 


EAR EDITOR — When I received 

your September 1 magazine I was 
most interested in the account of the Euro- 
pean earwig on Page 384. Several years 
ago I was in Switzerland and saw an insect 
similar to it. 

It appeared to be in two sections, some- 
what like a wasp, and was called, locally, 
“‘Werra.’’ The German name was also in 
two sections like the insect itself, ‘‘Maul- 
wurfs Grille’’ or mole cricket and it was 
the most obnoxious looking thing I ever 
saw. 

The people sank tin cans into the 
ground and overnight the ‘“Werra’’ would 
fall in and were unable to get out. It is all 
of 15 years since I was there but I still 
shudder when I see one in my imagination. 


—NMDartha Kramer. 
Bethel, Pa. 





Christmas Cactus Still Blooms 


EAR EDITOR—Again this year my 

98-year-old Christmas cactus has 
bloomed. The first buds, of which there 
were 35 to 40, opened about the first of 
November. On December 1 there were 
still four perfect flowers. Not one bud 
dropped. 

Each year when I have reported it to 
you I have received letters asking how | 
treat it. One kindly letter advised me as 
to its care. I keep thinking each year may 
be the last prolific one but have come to 
the conclusion that it is like Tennyson's 
brook— it “‘goes on forever.” 


—Sally M. Cook. 
York Village, Me. 





Takes Roving Gardener to Task 


EAR EDITOR—“The Roving Gar- 

dener’’ speaks only for himself, of 
course, when he says in the December 
1946 issue of Horticulture, ‘‘I have never 
found it (mountain laurel) in Rhode 
Island.”’ 

I doubt if there are many patches of 
woodland more than an acre in extent 
in the whole state in which it does not 
grow. Over most of the state it is the domi- 
nant shrub, covering many square miles. 
It is very resistant to disease and is one of 
the first plants to re-assert itself after fires. 
It forms almost impenetrable thickets. In 
June it blankets our hillsides with pink 
and white bloom, while in Winter many 
acres are nearly as green as in Summer with 
laurel, holly, rhododendron and inkberry. 


—Albert E. Lownes. 
Providence, R. I. 
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Anniver- 
sary com- 
plete catalog 
Sak larger 

than in many 

years, 144 pages, with 

24 in color, brimming over 

with the newest, high quality 

and hard-to-find seeds, bulbs and 

plants—both from abroad and American 

Produced. Many are from our own test- 

ing grounds, many introduced by us for 

the first time this year. Probably the 

most complete catalog in this country. 
Don’t miss your copy ! 


The Beautiful 
New Prize Rose 


“PEACE” 

Winner 1945 

All America 
Selections 


A lovely creamy white, flushed with 
pink. Double flowers on long stems. 
Long lasting and exquisitely fragrant. 
3 strong, dormant Plants, $7.50 


Write for your Free Catalog today 


Stim Waller 


132-138 Church St., Dept.Ho NN. Y.8 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Hempstead, L. I. 
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Annuals Jound to be 


Good Edging Plants 


N MY hot, dry, mid-western garden 
some edging annuals do not prove satis- 
factory. However, in a dozen years of ex- 





marigold in Missouri. 


perimenting with annuals I have found 
some truly dependable for edging my an- 
nual border. If I could have only a low- 
growing annual, it would be a sweet- 
scented petunia. General Dodds is my fa- 
vorite dark velvety crimson. Snow Storm 
my favorite white. Rosy Morn is the most 
dependable pink I have found to date. 
Some of the newer petunias do not germi- 
nate nearly so well and are slower coming 
into flower. I sow seed mixed with sand 
on top of prepared soil in late April. 

The portulaca or rose moss is a gay little 
trailer which likes our hot Summers. I 
sow the fine seeds as I do petunias. This 
low sun-loving plant can be had with dou- 
ble or single flowers in pink, red, salmon, 
white, yellow and tyrian rose. It also self- 
sows nicely in my perennial border. 

My third favorite border plant is the 
California poppy. This satiny, four-pet- 
aled flower grows easiest in its lovely wild 
yellow form. It adores our weather and 
flowers until black frost. . It has attractve 
shining, ferny, foliage which is gray green 
in color. For myself, I prefer the single- 
flowering spreading varieties. Red Chief 
is a beauty if one likes a mahogany red 
poppy. Rose Dawn is a lovely and erect- 
growing variety and Monarch mixed gives 
all shades of double varieties. 

Dwarf marigolds are ideal edging plants 
for hot dry locations. Flash, a single, and 
Spry, a double, are really dwarf. The six- 
inch species marigold, Tagetes tenuifolia 
pumila (formerly known as T. signata 
primula) is an excellent little edger. 

Of the zinnias, the pastel “‘lilliput mix- 
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ture,”’ ‘‘cupid mixture’ and Zinnia line- 





aris are the most satisfactory for edges. On 
the other hand, Jubilee Gem is a dwarf 
and lovely cornflower. It grows into a 
bushy, twelve-inch plant and 
has flowers of a very lovely 
blue. 

Tassel-flower or cacalia, 
Emilia sagittata, has vivid 
reddish orange tassels on foot- 
high plants. Although they 
are listed as taller, those that 
I have grown were but one 
foot in height. These are nice 
when combined with Jubilee 
Gem. 

The dwarf calliopsis Gold 
Crest makes an easy, quick and 
free-flowering edging arnual. 





Win RE ee nes Likewise, ageratum Blue Ball 
' — eope: makes an ideal four- to five- 
Spry has proved to be a good edging inch edging plant. It has a 


compact and uniform habit of 
growth, good foliage and a 
full complement of rich blue flowers. 
—Fern Christian Miller. 
Windsor, Mo. 


Chrysanthemum Association 


EATTLE has a very unusual organi- 

zation in the form of a Women’s Ama- 
teur Chrysanthemum Association. Like- 
wise, it is a very active group which re- 
cently staged its first large. post-war chry- 
santhemum show in co-operation with 
equally enthusiastic chrysanthemum grow- 
ers from Vancuover, B. C. It is also sig- 
nificant to note that the variety which won 
the gold medal as the “‘best chrysanthe- 
mum in the show’’ was Peace, exhibited 
by Mrs. Donald Graham of that club. 


Symposium at Williamsburg 


HE restoration of Williamsburg, Va., 

to its 18th century appearance 
will be explained during a Colonial 
Williamsburg Flower and Garden 
Symposium to be held in that 
historic city January 20 through 
February 1. 

The symposium will be pre- 
sented under the auspices of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, the non-profit 
educational corporation that ad- 
ministers and carries forward John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr's. restoration of 
the one-time colonial capital city. 

During the two-week period 
experts in the fields of landscape 
architecture, floriculture and flower 
arrangement will give lectures and 
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lead discussion periods. Extensive displays 
of 18th century gardening implements, 
floral arrangements and old books and 
prints will be exhibited. Likewise, special 
guided tours will be conducted through 
many of the reconstructed gardens of the 
city. 

During the two-week period experts in 
the fields of landscape architecture, flori- 
culture and flower arrangement will give 
lectures and lead discussion periods. 
Special guided tours will be conducted. 


Begonia Society in New York 


NEW YORK Suburban Branch of the 
American Begonia Society has been 
formed and the following officers elected: 
President, Louis J. Kuester, New York, 
N. Y.; vice-president, R. L. Schwing, 
Bridgeport, Conn,; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Norman Hedley, Stamford, Conn.; 
and representative-director to the board of 
the American Begonia Society, Miss Alice 
L. Dustan, Morristown, N. J. 

The meeting was held in the Parish 
House of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Colonial Heights, N. Y., and included 
members from New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. There were over 50 be- 
gonias and shade plants brought by mem- 
bers for exhibit. 

Brief talks were given by Mr. Kuester 
on “Growing 150 Begonias and Shade- 
Loving Plants in a New York Apartment”’ 
and by Mrs. Norman Hedley of Stamford, 
Conn., on ‘‘Growing Prize-Winning Tu- 
berous Begonias in Tubs on an Open Ter- 
race.’’ The next meeting will be some time 
in February. 


House and Garden Pilgrimage 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of Mary- 

land have announced that their annual 
House and Garden Pilgrimage will be re- 
sumed this year. This will mark the tenth 
in the series and will be held May 3 
through 13. Over 150 historic homes and 
gardens will be opened at that time for the 
benefit of the historic Hammond-Harwood 
House which is maintained by the federa- 
tion in Annapolis. Anyone desiring further 
information may obtain it by writing to 
the headquarters, Room 217, Sheraton- 
Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore 2, Md. 





The marigold Flash seems to be as satisfacts-y 
in the West as in the East. 
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GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 1947 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. 
Copy free on request (except 25c west of Iowa). Will be ready in late February—but write NOW! 


AZALEAS 


170 Choice Varieties—mostly in small ex- 
pensive sizes. Both evergreen and de- 
ciduous. 

Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race of real 
hardy kinds. Sensational colors never be- 
fore in really hardy plants. 5 assorted, 8 
to 12 in. $8.50. 

Hinocrimson Azalea — Much improved, 
hardier Hinodigiri—sensational! 10 to 12 
in. B & B., $5.00 each. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4-year 
olds (bearing age) now 1% feet high, as- 
sorted named varieties, our selection but 
all good, $19.00. 


BERRY-TREES 


8 Showy Berry-Trees—handsome blooms 
in spring, then a show of bright berries in 
fall that the birds love. One each Moun- 
tain Winterberry, 2 ft., Christmasberry, 5 
ft., and Female Holly, 2 ft. B. & B., 3 speci- 
mens for $8.50. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green ever- 
green rather dwarf, bushy. Covered with 
brilliant red berries in autumn. 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $4.50. 

Japanese Yew—upright “Capitata” form. 
By the hundred and by the thousand. 
Smallest size as low as 45c each in quan- 
tities. 

Dwarf Evergreers—mostly grafted, rare 
and interesting shapes. Will never grow 
out of place in foundation plantings. 
Yew Hedge—set 18 inches apart, 25 Up- 
right Hardy Yew will make 37 feet of in- 
sect-free hedge that takes care of itself. 
Plants now 12 to 15 inches high, twice 
transplanted, sturdy, 25 for $28.50. 
Hemlocks for Hedges — American Hem- 
lock by the thousand now 15 to 18 in. twice 
transplanted—25 for $22.50. 

3 New Pyramidal Yews—Result of years 
of work, hardy yews (new 1946) narrower 
than Irish yew! New shapes, new colors! 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the only tree that blooms in 
fall. Sizes from $2.00 and up. Also Japa- 
nese Flowering cherries, Chinese Crabs, 
Magnolias, Tree Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 
Rare Dogwood Varieties — not just the 
white-flowering, but pink as well. Also 
Double-flowering (like white roses); also 
a form with yellow berries that the birds 
leave on a little longer than ordinary red 
berries. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms! — New 
Wisteria przecox blooms at half the age of 
other named sorts. Long blue clusters, 
vigorous grower. Also named Japanese 
forms. Chinese, etc. Better sorts of Clema- 
tis, Climbing Roses, Bignonia, etc. 


FRUIT TREES 


Standard Size Trees. Honestly grown, 
healthy, absolutely true to name. Top size 
two-year olds as well as older; low prices. 
All the best varieties. 

Dwarf Fruits—aAll varieties, from $2.60 up. 
They can be pruned, sprayed or picked 
without ladders. Groups should be selected 
for proper pollenization, and we offer a 
suggested minimum selection of six: — 2 
Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears 
(Clapp Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum 
(German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, fruit possible next fall, for 
$23.00. 

Older, already fruiting, we have a 5-year- 
old size in all but the peach. We offer five 
plants: 2 apples, 2 pears and 1 plum as 
above—5-year-olds—for $47.50. 

You may add additional varieties to the 
above collections, which take care of all 
basic pollenizing at the rate of $3.75 for 
each extra 2-year or $9 for each extra 5- 
year-old. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion with 
Vinca minor (heavy clumps $12.00 per 100). 
Pachysandra under trees where grass will 
not grow—$9.00 per 100. Many others to 
choose from. 


PEONIES and IRIS 


Specially prepared lists for the beginner to 
choose from intelligently — and economi- 
cally. Don’t wade helplessly though thous- 
ands of meaningless catalog names. Real 
help here. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best New kinds (as well as the old). 
Arranged so you can quickly select and 
know what you are doing. Priced lower 
than most for top-quality plants. Aster 
Frikarti, Verbascum Pink Domino, Astilbe 
Fanal, Penstemon Fire Bird, Dianthus Old 
Spice, Christmas Rose, etc. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 35 cents!—Native spe- 
cies in the smallest grade (12-15 inches) 
that can be safely handled with the small- 
est earth-ball, from 35c to 75c each, de- 
pending on quantity ordered. Heavier 
grade too: 5 assorted 18 to 24 in. B. & B. 
$15.75. 


YOUNG TREES and 
PLANTS 


More than 900 different evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs, plants, etc. in 
small seedling and transplant sizes by the 
hundred and thousand. As few as ten of a 
kind can be bought in many kinds. In a 
few years they are worth many times the 
few cents they cost now. Why not start 
your own nursery for future plantings? 
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Richard Headstroms 


Winter-Time Friends 


HEN January arrives and leaden 

skies hold forth promise of snow my 
thoughts turn to the birds and mammals 
that have not retreated before falling tem- 
peratures and chilling winds but are with 
‘us throughout the bitter months. These 
brave creatures have no fear of the rigors 
of Winter. Biting winds, swirling snow 
and freezing temperatures hold no terrors 
for them. For many, it is a trial to test 
their courage and ingenuity — to match 
their wits against their enemies and to cir- 
cumvent a cruel Nature that deprives them 
of their food by covering the ground with 
a blanket of white and encasing trees and 
shrubs in icy pendants. 

I am often amazed at the vigor dis- 
played by some of these creatures. The 
chickadees think nothing of being out in a 
driving snowstorm. On the contrary, they 
seem rather to enjoy it. Even in the most 
bitter weather we find them frolicking 
from tree to tree, laughing and joking as 
well as enlivening the Winter scene with 
amusing acrobatics and merry chatter. 

Sometimes, in company with the chick- 
adees, we find a kinglet or two. Delicate 
and fragile in appearance, it is surprising 
how this mite can survive some of our 
stormiest and bitterest weather, clad in 
only a thin coat of feathers to protect his 
tiny body but he manages to survive and, 
what is more, appears to be happy and 
industrious through it all. 

Even more amazing is how the shrews 
get through the Winter. We should expect 
these tiny animals to hibernate but, 
instead, they are up and around 
during all hours and in all sorts of 
weather. We do not often see them 
because of their small size, quick 
movements and their habit of 
working under cover but occasion- 
ally we come upon one poking its 
delicate snout into crevices in the 
bark on the lower part of some 
tree trunk or ferreting about in 
the leaf-mold or among decaying 
pieces of wood for its accustomed 
prey. More commonly we find their elfin- 
like tracks on the snow. They are about 
even during sub-zero weather when biting 
winds sting our faces and the white blan- 
ket crackles under foot. It seems incredible 
that these tiny animals can produce suffi- 
cient heat to maintain life under such con- 
ditions but they do, some species even be- 
ing found as far north as the Arctic Circle. 

Likewise, I have never ceased to marvel 
how these little mammals have been able 
to hold their own against climatic condi- 
tions and the host of natural enemies that 


take a yearly toll. Yet, our common shrew 
is widely distributed and is abundant in 
many places. I suspect one reason for its 
survival is that it is able to make its home 
wherever there is shelter and food, being 
as much at home in the dark moss-carpeted 
spruce forests of the North as in the de- 
ciduous woods farther south or the grassy 
fields and marshes. 

Many people refer to the shrew as a 
mole or mouse. Superficially, it resembles 
both of these animals but may be easily 
distinguished from the mole by its smaller 
size and mouse-like feet and from the 
mouse by its pointed nose, small eyes and 
finer fur. Only last Summer I had the oc- 
casion to point out to some friends that 
what their cat brought in were not mice 
but shrews. Perhaps, if shrews were more 
often seen, people might come to recog- 
nize them but, as it is, few get more than 
a glimpse of them among fallen leaves or 
as they dart from one fallen log to another. 

The shrew favors localities where mois- 
ture and soil conditions support an abund- 
ance of vegetation. In such places it makes 
its home, often beneath a woodpile or log, 
in the hollow of some fallen tree, in a rank 
growth of grass or in any sheltered spot. 
The little animal does not make a burrow 
of its own but is not averse to using that 
of a mole or mouse and often utilizes the 
surface runways of meadow mice as 
hunting grounds. 

Its nest is a dainty affair of dry leaves, 
grasses or other soft materials and here the 





The shrew is a very retiring animal. 


young are born from Spring until early 
Fall. There appears to be three litters a 
year, each numbering from four to 10. 
Apparently, the young remain in the nest 
until they are fully grown, for immature 
shrews smaller than their parents are never 
seen abroad. 

The food of the shrew consists of in- 
sects, snails, small annelids and such other 
food as it can capture. One would think 
that it could not find enough of such fare 
during the Winter but, apparently, there 
is a sufficiency of dormant insects to supply 
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its needs. Plants are eaten sparingly but, if 
its preferred diet is not to be had, it can 
live on a plant menu for many days. Be- 
cause of a very rapid rate of digestion, the 
shrew requires an enormous amount of 
food and literally eats all the time. If de- 
prived of food for even several hours it 
will starve to death. 

Our common shrew is one of the small- 
est of mammals. It measures barely four 
inches in length and weighs about 45 
grains. Yet, in spite of its diminutive size, 
it is a highly predatory, courageous and 
pugnacious little animal and will not hesi- 
tate to attack creatures several times its 
own weight. It is true that it feeds largely 
upon insects which cannot put up much 
resistance but it will readily attack and kill 
mice whenever these rodents are encoun- 
tered. 

Except for scent glands which do not 
seem too effective, it possesses no defense 
against its natural enemies, the owls, 
hawks, shrikes, herons and predatory 
mammals such as foxes and weasels which 
prey upon it with impunity. How many 
shrews fall victim to these during the 
Winter can be seen by the large number of 
their bones that are contained in owl 
pellets alone. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Canker Worms Still Active 


ERSONS should not be surprised while 

sitting in the living room on cool Win- 
ter nights to see small brownish moths 
flying around outside the window. These 
are the males of the Fall canker-worm, an 
insect pest that has plagued America since 
the early days of colonization and which 
flies around shade and ornamental as well 
as fruit trees, especially throughout the late 
Fall and early Winter. 

The Fall canker-worm prefers cold 
weather and for some reason, it withstands 
frigid temperatures better than any 
other insect. The male moth has a 
wing spread of about one and one- 
half inches. The female moth is 
about half an inch long, wingless 
and mouse-gray. As adults they 
emerged in the Fall to lay their 
eggs on twigs, tree trunks, build- 
ings and stone walls. 

The eggs hatch in the Spring 
into canker-worms, small inch- 
worms as they are sometimes 
called. These feed on the expand- 
ing buds of various fruit, nut, shade and 
forest trees in May. By the middle of 
June they have done their work and dig 
into the ground to form cocoons. The 
Spring canker-worm, on the other hand, 
emerges and lays its eggs in the Spring but 
the caterpillars of both do their most de- 
structive work on the Spring foliage. 

The female of the Fall canker-worm 
deposits as many as 100 to 400 or more 
eggs in flattened masses and an outbreak 
of worms in the Spring may be so serious 
that entire trees are sometimes defoliated 
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You'll have the largest and 
most colorful Zinnias you have 
ever seen — up to 61% inches 
across! 


Unsurpassed giant blooms in 
rich pastels and brilliant hues— 
apricot, peach, salmon, rose, 
= lavender, yellow, orange, 

uff, scarlet, etc.—some in two- 
tone harmonies. Don’t miss this 
exclusive Burpee Blend! The 
sturdy plants will grow 3 ft. tall, 
well branched. 

Some have extremely curled 
petals, like giant chrysanthe- 
mums. Striking in the garden, 
wonderful for bouquets. Grown 
on Burpee’s Floradale Farms. 


Very Easy to Grow 


Just plant the seeds outdoors 
in spring when soil has become 
warm, and you will have a lovely 
garden all summer and fall. 























SPECIAL—This Big 75c-Pkt. 
Seeds postpaid for just 10c— 


Send Dime Today! 







New 1947 
New Hybrid Vegetables Burpee 


In your 1947 garden, grow these New Vegetables Seed 
everybody’s talking about! Fordhook Hybrid 

Tomato is as early as Earliana with smooth round 

red fruits, never ribbed or odd-shaped; Burpee ¢ atalo 
Hybrid Tomato yields 20% more than Marglobe 

or Rutgers; Burpee Hybrid Cucumber bears well 

even where best-known kinds have failed for reer 
years. Order from the Burpee Seed Catalog. 
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(No. 3235) postpaid. Enclosed is 10c. creations of the plant scientists on Burpee’s Floradale Farms. 
The Finest, Most Valuable Burpee Seed Catalog 
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CARNATION FLOWERED 


Flowerfield’s colorful Tuberous-rooted Begonias have huge exquisite flowers in a wide range of pastel and bright 


colors, from pure white to yellow, pink and deep rich crimson. These profuse blooming plants may be started 
indoors now where they may be enjoyed until early spring. They should then be set out of doors preferably in 


deep shade where, with ordinary culture, blooms of 5 to 6 inches in diameter will continue from July until late fall. 


FOUR MAIN TYPES OF TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


CAMELLIA-FLOWERED 


Flowerfield’s beautiful Camellia-type 
Begonias are truly the King of Bego- 
nias and appear to be huge delicate 
Cameliias. These completely double 
blooms are far larger than the best 
green-house Camellias. A fine garden 
subject. 


Red, Pink or Rose—3 for $1.15 
White, 3 for $1.35; Yellow, 3 for $1.25 


MIXED 3 for $1.00, Doz. $3.50 


CRISPA BEGONIAS 


This single Begonia has edges so 
deeply cut and frilled that it looks 
double. This type is distinguished by 
flowers of exquisite grace and beauty 
—more unusual than the other types 
and particularly desirable for decora- 
tive arrangements. 

Pink, Rose or White—3 for $1.15 
Red, 3 for $1.25; Yellow, 3 fos $1.25 

MIXED 3 for $1.00, Doz. $3.50 


GIANT SINGLE 


Because of the immensity of their 
huge flat petals and their intense colors, 
a bed of these presents a dazzling pic- 
ture. The giant saucer-like flowers are 
accented by central anthers of pure 
bright yellow and are a welcome spot 
of color. 

Pink, 3 for $1.15; Rose, 3 for $1.15 
Red, White or Yellow—3 for $1.25 

MIXED 3 for $1.00, Doz. $3.50 


CARNATION-FLOWERED 


Fimbriata Plena. The formal carnation 
flowered Begonia is an interestingly 
different type, having fully double 
flowers with short, deeply serrated and 
fringed petals that give the mature 
flower the appearance of a huge 
carnation. 

Red, Pink or Rose—3 for $1.15 
White, 3 for $1.25; Yellow, 3 for $1.35 

MIXED 3 for $1.00, Doz. $3.50 








SPECIAL COLLECTION 
Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


Flowerfield’s special collection of 
fine Tuberous-rooted Begonias in- 
cludes a wide assortment of colors, 
interesting varieties and types. 


MIXTURE OF ALL TYPES 
12 TUBERS 42.50 

















FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, INCORPORATED ¢ 


© 1947 SPRING CATALOGS e 


Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s full color Bulb, Root, 
Plant and Seed Catalogs for Spring 1947. Please enclose 
10¢ to cover mailing and handling costs. 
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ORDER FROM THIS LISTING 


Order direct by mail. All of our 
Bulbs, Roots and Plants 
are guaranteed. Prices 
include shipping 
costs. Please draw 
Reg. Money Orders on 
U.S. the Post Office at § 


Pat. 
Off, St. James, N. Y. 


























by June. Defoliation weakens trees and 
leaves them susceptible to other more dan- 
gerous pests and diseases. In one case, 32 
elm trees were defoliated by canker-worms 
in early Spring 1943. In June the second 
set of leaves was devoured by the elm leaf 
beetle and the third set was eaten in July 
by the Japanese beetle. This recurred in 
1944 and 1945 and the trees began to die. 
By 1946 24 of the 32 trees were com- 
pletely dead. 

The best method of controlling the can- 
ker-worm is spraying in the Spring when 
the young caterpillars are active. DDT 
gives promising results. Arsenate of lead 
has been the standard spray for years and 
styx, a contact insecticide, gives excellent 
resuits with the added virtue that it leaves 
a colorless residue. Banding trees with a 
sticky substance to prevent canker-worms 
crawling up the trunk does little or no 
good and should be abandoned, because it 


is often injurious and may even kill the 
trees. 

—S. W. Bromley. 
Stamford, Conn. 


“Ghost Roses” Claim Attention 


Y “ghost roses,’’ growing luxuri- 

antly in a box on the north side of 
the house, attracted more attention than 
any other plant in my garden the past two 
Summers. This succulent plant makes ros- 
ettes of iridescent lavender and green. 
Some even resemble mother-of-pearl, 
hence they are often given the fitting name 
“ghost roses.”’ ‘ 

These plants start readily from the base 
of a broken-off leaf. All that is necessary 
to get a new plant is to lay the leaf on a 
pot of soil. In about two weeks the tiny 
new plant begins to push its way through 
where the leaf was attached to the stalk. 
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The young plant is just a rosette but, as 
it grows older, it becomes pendent. The 
stalks are usually bare of leaves, with the 
“rose’’ at the tip. Sometimes the rosettes 
reach a size of more than four inches in 
diameter. 

This box in which the ‘ghost roses” 
grow so well is on a shelf where it gets 
only morning sun. In Winter it is in front 
of a southward facing bedroom window 
and looks lovely all season. For contrast 
among the rosettes I have variegated peper- 
omias and sansevierias, making a beautiful 
combination of form and color. As you 
have probably suspected by now these 
“roses’’ are members of the crassula family 
and are generally known as Graptopetalum 
paraguayense. In the past, they have been 
classed as echeveria, sedum and cotyledon. 


—RMrs. Paul Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Neb. 
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How to Control the Starlings 


FTER three years of tests by the labor- 
atory of ornithology at the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion a way to control the starlings which 
sometimes cause severe damage to cherries 
and sweet corn was reported. This method 
involves placing nesting boxes in the most 
desirable locations, which proved to be 
roadside telegraph poles, about 10 feet 
from the ground. Once the birds accept 
these convenient nesting places, both the 
eggs and the birds can be disposed of in a 
humane manner. 

During the experiment practically the 
entire starling population in the two-mile 
square test area accepted the boxes for nest- 
ing, according to Dr. A. A. Allen, head of 
the ornithology laboratory. The boxes 
were of durable construction. They were 
made of half-inch cypress, seven by seven 
by 16 inches, with a sloping top and each 
had a two-inch opening for entrance near 
the top on the front side. The cost and 
time involved were all out of proportion 
to the starlings removed, said Dr. Allen, 
but set up on a county-wide basis, with 
thousands of boxes made on a production 
line basis the cost of making these con- 
trolled nesting places would be nominal. 

Originally, the scientists sought a spray 
that would make the cherries unpalatable 
to starlings but would not injure the fruit 
for human use but the quest was unsuccess- 
ful. Then, they hit upon the idea of con- 
trolling local populations through nesting. 
Starlings never build open nests in bushes 
or trees but always place them in crannies, 
about buildings or in holes in trees and 
away from such enemies as squirrels and 
rats. Telegraph poles were found the most 
desirable locations. 

Complete extermination is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. Likewise, a large per- 
centage of starlings are raised and nest out- 
side the state. In other words, they are 
migratory. 

On the other hand, it was also pointed 
out that the dairy and vegetable growing 
areas of New York derive great benefit 
from the starlings’ appetite for white 
grubs, Japanese beetles and other serious 
insect pests. 

However, since the starling is now the 
commonest bird throughout much of the 
East, outnumbering both the English spar- 
row and the robin, this method which per- 
mits localized control and gets rid of the 
starlings where they actually do the dam- 
age is much to be preferred over any 
method which might seek to exterminate 
them everywhere. Problems of this kind 
must be dealt with from both the local and 
regional point of view. 
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HERB SEEDS 
Special Garden Mixture 

10 Herbs—Large packet—Postpaid for $1 
HERB FARM 


PLUCK HILL 
P. O. Box = Torrington, Conn. 


lant List Free 
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ISMENE CALATHINA 


Two sensational new named vari- 
eties of Ismene, the lovely Pe- 
ruvian Daffodil. The flowers are 
like clusters of small Amaryllis. 
One of the best Sammer-flower- 
ing bulbs. Blooms six weeks 
after planting. 


LA VESTALE: New pure white 
that is exquisite. $1.00 per bulb; 
$11.00 a doz. 


AMANCAES: New deep golden 
yellow. Stock limited. Order 
promptly. $3.00 per bulb. 





greenhouse forcing. Bloom 3 to 4 weeks 


MAX SCHLING 
612 Madison Avenue 





New Bulb Specials 





LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Pips for Forcing 


Genuine Danish-grown pips especially treated for home and 
March | for Easter. 12 pips $2.25; bundle of 25 pips $4.25. 


NEW NAMED AMARYLLIS 


GENERAL EISENHOWER: 
Rich vermilion shading to vel- 
vety crimson in the center. Huge 
flowers 7 inches across. Giant 
Jumbo Bulbs $3.00 each 


SNOW WHITE: Pure glistening 
white with no color shading. 
Large flowers. Stock limited. 
Giant Jumbo Bulbs $10.00 each. 





from planting. Plant 


SEEDSMEN INC. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


























SEED 
CATALOG 
All best flowers and vegetables; a 
ORER see new Double Snaptragons. 
Send postcard or letter now. 





















Burpee’s spectacular Exhibition Giants are winning 
even greater favor for this popular flower! Enormous, 
gracefully waved and frilled blooms in all the richest 
colors, many gayly blotched. The thick velvety petals are 
exquisitely crinkled at edges. The hardy, vigorous plants 
are compact-growing; long sturdy stems hold the flowers 
well above the foliage. You'll have a wealth of spring 
color, and with little care you can keep them blooming 


, all summer and fall. Growing directions included. 


SPECIAL! Toenjoy Burpee’s Exhibition Giant Pan- 
sies, write we this full-size 35c-Packet of Seeds 
(No. 2438) postpaid for 10e—Send Dime Tod«y! 


286 : e Bid 286 Burpee Bidg. 
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RARE FLOWERS 


3000 KINDS AND MORE 
Seed Farm of unusual and lovely Flowers. 


AND OUR 1947 CATALOG pictures them, de- 

scribes them, gives the how-to-grow and where-to- 

ag It’s accurate, it’s pe and if you ask 
‘or it, a copy will come to you quickl 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 
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at our Old Orchard 


.* 
a roses 


POLYANTHUS 


of colossal size. 


Hardy early blooms, 
tall stems, lush foliage, 
rare shades, including the much sought for pastel, 
rose and violet tones, as well as the brighter yellow, 
orange-copper and tile shades: mixed colors, 
pkt. $1.00. 


Complete planting instructions with each order. 
Write for illustrated list 
of other primula seed. 


Growers of finer 


Che Clarkes S272 80°... seca 


Box 440-H - CLACKAMAS, OREGON 











PETER HENDERSON ¢ CO. Ars i 


FREE send for 
your copy NOW! 


HENDERSON'S 


10 SEED CATALOG 


We're celebrating 100 years 
of service with the finest cata- 
log ever—many exclusive 
new flowers and vegetables 
— more color illustrations — 
complete listings of flower, 
fruit and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs and plants, garden 
books and supplies — truly 
“Everything for the Garden." 


PETER HENDERSON &CO. 


samy 35 Cortlandt Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Dept. 81 


th ANNIVERSARY 








FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES 
ROSES AND SHRUBS 





Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock that will 
make rapid growth and bear plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS care noted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. It’s FREE. 


Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. FREE 


CATA . 
Our 67th Year LOG 


WRITE ize) ) 





KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 


60 Maple St. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





A... Strikingly veined and 
{* variegated foliage, in 





u green, 
Wonderful as house 


Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 2 


wa plants; splendid in garden shade. 

Fine foliage for flower arrange- 
ments.) Start early; order NOW. 
15 Butbs $1. 


Ak Bong tt Bren i 
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If You Use Herbs In Cooking 


N RECENT years there has been a very 

definite increase in interest in herb cook- 
ery. Nevertheless, herbs do not have the 
popularity they deserve. The more one 
knows about them and uses herbs, the 
sooner she learns what a delightful flavor 
they can add to a wide variety of dishes. 


‘Some are delicate in flavor while others are 


definitely strong. Certain herbs should be 
used sparingly—sage and thyme, for ex- 
ample. So, it is a good idea to try them 
for flavor first by using just a leaf or two. 

No doubt, Grandma can tell you that a 
little sage and thyme used in stuffing or 
with pork, onions, cheese or even hambur- 
ger adds to the flavor. Even a little added 
to peas and carrots is welcome. A good 
recipe for a delicious tomato omelet is as 
follows: 

1 tablespoon salad oil 
¥Y% small onion, minced fine 
1 medium-size tomato cut into pieces 

Heat oil in omelet pan or skillet. Add 
minced onion, cook until delicately golden 
and add tomato. Cook slowly until tender, 
about 10 minutes. Then add: 

Y% teaspoon fresh minced sage leaf 

¥% teaspoon fresh minced thyme 

Y% teaspoon fresh minced sweet marjoram 

¥% teaspoon fresh minced Summer savory 


¥% teaspoon salt, a dash of pepper and a 
pinch of sugar 


Continue cooking slowly five minutes 
longer and add an egg mixture made as 
follows: Beat four eggs together; add four 
tablespoons of cream or top milk, one- 
quarter teaspoon salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoon pepper. Cook slowly until firm. I 
generally put omelets in the oven at the last 
to set the top. (Serves five.) 

Add a little more “‘punch”’ to carrots 
this way: Boil them to tenderness in as 
little water as possible and add minced 
mint and a sprinkle of sugar. For variety, 
use chopped parsley and chives to add to 
the butter or margarine for seasoning. 

Likewise, do not overlook the fact that 
peas respond similarly to minced fresh 
mint. Other agreeable herbs for peas are 
sweet basil or a bit of thyme or parsley. 

French dressing is standard in the salad 
bowl but, like almost every other good 
thing, it may be tiresome after a while un- 
less some changes are made now and then. 
Dried herbs must be steeped in cold liquid 
for several hours or overnight to bring out 
the volatile oils which give them their 
flavors. In a ‘‘last-minute’’ affair they can 
be heated slightly using a half-teaspoon of 
dried herbs to every cup of vinegar. If you 
can let the vinegar stand in the refrigerator 
overnight, you can strain off the particles 
in the morning and you will have an herb 
vinegar that is ideal in French dressing for 
a tossed green salad. 

Cooks who had never featured herbs 
beyond the use of a little thyme or sage in 
poultry stuffing have experienced, much to 
their surprise and pleasure, that seasonings 
with other meats are equally desirable. 
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The tougher cuts of meat, obviously, need 
a lift and a pinch of rosemary or basil can 
be used with delightful results. All this 
makes us realize that American cookery is 
enhanced by a knowledge of the use of 
herbs in everyday meals. 

Basil is a favorite seasoning for soups, 
stews and tomato dishes. It is nice with 
macaroni, tomatoes and cheese or bean 
soup. Here is a pointer which may sur- 
prise you: A sandwich full of flavor can 
be made with chopped, cooked mushrooms 
and eggs with minced parsley, chervil, 
chives and sweet basil in equal quantities. 

Likewise, have you ever mixed minced 
chervil and watercress with butter for a 
spread in sandwiches? In white sauce used 
for boiled fish, chervil, Summer savory and 
chives are good seasoning. 

With only three tablespoons of oil you 
can make a delicious French dressing if you 
have the common garden herbs on your 
shelf. Furthermore, it can be made up and 
kept in the refrigerator, to be used with 
any vegetable salad that has no herbs in it. 

3 tablespoons salad oil 
1 tablespoon lemon juice or vinegar 
Y% teaspoon salt 
1 pinch sugar 
1 generous dash paprika 
4 teaspoon chopped chives 
¥ teaspoon chopped thyme 
¥% teaspoon chopped sweet marjoram 
Bruise the herbs well and mix all the in- 
gredients together. Shake well in a bottle 
before using. 

Another favorite recipe is cottage cheese 
mixed with chopped chives, thyme and 
sweet marjoram. With this mixture re- 
member to bruise the herbs well before 
adding. Use two quarts whole milk soured 
until it is well clabbered and thick. (The 
process is hastened if a little sour milk is 
added.) Cover with boiling water and let 
stand a few minutes. Then, strain through 
a cheesecloth bag until the whey has 
drained out. Salt to taste. A little cream 
may be stirred in. It adds a great deal to 
the richness and flavor. Then add: 

1 teaspoon chopped chives 
¥% teaspoon chopped thyme 
¥% teaspoon chopped sweet marjoram 
Bruise the herbs well and let stand a half 
hour before serving. 
A good way to roast lamb is as follows: 
1 leg of lamb, about 5 % pounds 


1 teaspoon salt 
Y clove garlic, minced 


4 teaspoon pepper 
Y% bay leaf, crushed 
Y% teaspoon ginger 
4 teaspoon thyme 


Y% teaspoon sage 
\% teaspoon marjoram 
1 tablespoon olive oil 


Wipe the lamb with a damp cloth. Cut 
small gashes one-quarter-inch long on the 
top surface. Combine all the ingredients 
except the olive oil. Rub them well into the 
meat so that all the gashes are completely 
filled. Then give the roast a final coating 
with oil. Sear in a preheated oven for 15 
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ENGLISH 
BLOSSOMS 
IN YOUR 
GARDEN 


Sutton brings the charm and 
beauty of England’s country- 
side to your garden. Hundreds 
of choice, unusual flowers are 
described in our catalog. Lux- 
urious vegetables now avail- 
able, for first time since war. 


Catalog: G. H. Penson, Box 
646T, Glen Head, N. Y. Flower 
and vegetable seeds from Mr. 
Penson; flower seeds from Way- 
side Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


By Appointment 
Seedsmen 
to H. M. The King 

























See the Amazing - 
Giant Double Snapdragons! 

This new Burpee sensation 
is in natural color on the 
front cover. 128 pages, hun- 
dreds of pictures, many in 
color. Finest Burpee catalog 
ever! All best flowers, veg- 
—s ~ 
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minutes. Then reduce the temperature and 
roast for the remaining time. Tempera- 
ture: 500 degrees, then 350 degrees. 
Such a roast needs no mint. It is better 
with brown gravy. 
I also like to bake halibut with tomato 
sauce using: 
2 pounds halibut steak 
2 cups tomatoes 
3 tablespoons butter 


3 tablespoons flour 
1 slice onion 


Wipe the fish and place in a baking dish 
with half the sauce made with tomatoes, 
butter, flour and seasonings. Bake in a 
preheated oven until the fish is tender, 
basting occasionally with sauce in the pan. 
Serve surrounded with the remaining 
sauce. Garnish with parsley and stuffed 
olives. Use a temperature of 350 degrees. 

There is much more to be said about 
herbs in cooking but I shall close with a 
recipe for a seasoning to be used with meat 
dishes: 


] teaspoon sugar 
14 teaspoon rosemary 
4 teaspoon salt 
A few grains of pepper 


2 parts rosemary 
1 part sage 
Y% part bay leaves 


To each handful of the above add about 
one-half cup of salt and one-eighth cup of 
peppers. Put them all through a fine 
grinder and place in a bottle. Do not mix 
more than one handful at a time. This sea- 
soning may be used for casserole dishes, 
stews and meat balls as well as for roasts. 


—Mildred W. Carlson. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cranbrook Institute Award 


HE first Mary Soper Pope Medal of 

the Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., has been awarded 
to. Dr. Frans Verdoorn, editor of ““‘Chron- 
ica Botanica,’’ of Waltham, Mass., in rec- 
ognition of his editorial and international 
relations work in biology as well as for his 
researches in botany and the history of 
plant science. 

Dr. Verdoorn, who was born in Am- 
sterdam, The Netherlands, in 1906 came 
to the United States in 1940. He is also 
botanical secretary of the International 
Union of Biological Sciences and special 
adviser to The Netherlands Indies Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Memphis Revives Pilgrimage 


HE Memphis Garden Club has re- 

cently announced that it will revive 
its annual Spring Garden Pilgrimage which 
was postponed for the duration of the war. 
The dates for 1947 are April 4 through 
11. At this time 20 gardens will be 
opened to visitors, some large and some 
small. The general chairman is Mrs. Ever- 
ett Cook and an information desk will be 
maintained in the Peabody Hotel during 
that time. Anyone desiring further in- 
formation in advance may obtain it by 
writing to the chairman at Cherry Circle, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Grow indoors to brighten 
winter rooms: transplant 
in Spring for brilliant bor- 
ders. Fascinating foliage 
plants in an exciting vari- 
ation of green with snow- 
white, silvery pink, red 
and crimson. 





Have a Lovelier 
1947 Garden with a 


GREEN THUMB SEED BED 


Thousands of these All-Steel Seed Beds are 
now in successful use! Assembled in 10 
minutes, strong. ay lifted. Regular size 
frame, 3’x6’. Flanged to prevent leakage, 
insulated with Fiberglass (3 times insulat- 
ing properties of wood), 4-section plastic 
Vimlite sash permits passage of ultra-violet 
and infra-red ‘‘growing’’ sun-rays. Hail- 
water- and weather-proof — gives years of 
super-service. 


Only $19.95, Express Charges Collect 


HEATING UNIT: Thermostat control, run- 
ning on house current, keeps Green Thumb 
Seed Bed at even temperature. Thermostat 
and 40 foot, 200-watt cable, with full in- 
structions. Only $5.35 





BRIGHT COLORFUL CALADIUMS 


For Growing Indoors Now 





4 Bulbs (Mixed Colors) Only $1 
12 For Only $2.50 





GORGEOUS VELVETY GLOXINIAS 


Superb house plants—easy to grow and re- 
quiring no special care—these gay Gloxinias 
bloom in a profusion of richly colored, bell- 
shaped flowers. Mixed colors, including 
Dark Blue, Delicate Pink, White and Red. 


Only 40¢ each — 12 for $4.00 


All orders postpaid, except where noted 
within 400 miles of N. Y. C. 





FREE ! Send today for colorful, lavishly 
illustrated SPRING CATALOG of 
roses, hardy perennials, gladiolus, li - 
lies. small fruits, vegetable and flower 
seeds, etc. 

















Established 1889 America’s Largest Florist 


158 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 








Dept. H 


THE BEST 


GLADIOLUS 


We list most of the new, best 
of the old reliable varieties. 


Write to 
CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH 











Box H 





NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 











Albert Lea, Minn. 


Exeter, N. H. 











DIANTHUS UNIQUE 


This, the most fragrant of the hardy Pinks, 
is now obtainable from Sunny Border in 
three lovely new colors— 

GLOWING SALMON 
LAVENDER ROSE 
VELVETY DUBONNET 


All through the summer, the mounds of 
spiny blue foliage are literally covered with 
double, carnation-like flowers on 12” stems. 





SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 
to the readers of “Horticulture” 
One each of the above—3 plants for $2 
Three each of the above—$3 plants for $5 





Sunny Border'’s spring catalog, in full color, 
lists the largest and most complete collection 
of hardy plants in New England, and in addi- 
tion, gives many helpful garden hints. 


Send for your copy today. 


SUNNY BORDER, INC. 


Kensington Dept. B Connecticut 



















FROM THE 


an illustrated 
SEED CATALOG of fine 
Vegetables + Flowers + 
also Garden Novelties. 


Sweet Peas SPECIAL 
Fully ruffled Spencer 75¢ 
6 Pkts. separate colors p’‘p’d 
Our Rose Catalog in color 
lists newest introductions and 
best old varieties. 
WRITE NOW for these 

TWO CATALOGS of 


And 


ase 
Cc he Ekgon 
101H, EAST BROADWAY, EUGENE, OREGON 
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Five Choice Sedums 


Order Now for Spring Delivery 
Sedum Cape Blanco * Sedum Gypsocolum 
Sedum Purdyii * Sedum Spathulifolium 
Sedum Sieboldi Variegatum 
The above collection, 5 plants, $2.50 
Three plants of each, 15 plants, $7.00 


These plants are guaranteed 





to be true to name. Proper! Send for new 

labeled and carefully packed. 1947 catalog of 

Delivery made in April, 1947. pot-grown 
F.0.B. Bergenfield Rock Plants. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 
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ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The very finest of all outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
Very early. Immense blooms. Wide color range. 


6 sorts named and labeled $2.00 postpaid. 


Send for complete catalog of hardy plants— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 














Another Good Dianthus 


IANTHUS NCEANUS is a turf-like 

plant with a dense basal clump of 
foliage from which arise slender angled 
stems six to eight inches high. The basal 
leaves are stiffish, narrow and long- 
pointed, while the stem leaves are narrow 
and needle like. 

The flowers are white and an inch wide, 
fully opened. The petals are very thin and 
delicately fringed nearly the length of the 
blade. The calyx is narrow and round, one 
inch long and has sharply pointed teeth. I 
find it a real gem for the rock garden, as it 
is equally interesting in or out of flower 
and may be increased by seed or careful 
division. It is a native of Serbia. 

However, this plant is often confused in 
cultivation with D. petreus and Acantho- 
phyllum spinosum, neither of which it re- 
sembles when in flower. The plants here at 
the Harvard Botanic Garden were raised 
from seed procured from Europe several 
years ago under the name of ‘Dianthus 
kitabelli.”’ 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Willowleaf Sunflower 


EGINNING in early Fall one may see 

Helianthus salicifolius, the willowleaf 
sunflower, in great masses in its native 
habitat along highways or in grazing places 
here in the mid-West. It reaches a height 
of eight feet or more and the long branch- 
less stems sway in the wind with their long 
clusters of yellow daisy-shaped flowers. 

Each stem forms an almost perfect bou- 
quet in itself and it is not unusual to find 
from 25 to 30 on one stem which is deco- 
rated the full length with narrow willow- 
like leaves which remain tidy throughout 
the season. 

This helianthus is most effective in 
masses among shrubbery or large back- 
grounds and in its native state is often seen 
in combination with the beautiful Pitcher’s 
sage which blooms at the same time and 
seems to enjoy about the same conditions. 
In this section propagation is not our 
worry but eradication is. Sometimes it is 
catalogued as H. orgyalis. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
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1944 All-America 


ROSE 


Chosen by Portland’s 
Rose Garden curator to 
be the most colorful rose. Petentes 


The lovely orange buds 
open to the most brilliant EACH $2.00 
apricot-orange imaginable. Send for our 


Very fragrant... has fine 48-page Nursery 
, foliage, strong grower. Catalog in full color 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Dept. H, HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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GARD'EN GEMS 


Designed from cover to cover to help aon 
plan and plant your garden, “Garden 
Gems,” our new catalog, describes and 
illustrates the best of the New and Old- 

oned Roses; unusual Evergreen 
Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas and 
dendrons; Lilacs and many other flower- 
ing shrubs; all the Novelty and old fa- 
vorite Perennial Flowers. Truly a catalog 
you will read and keep and use. Free 
east of Miss.; 25 cents elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 
-s» Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 















DISCS + SEEDS * CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS 


The Gravely ALONE 
solves every major up- 
keep problem of the 
country home or 
small farm. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


GRAVELY 
MOTOR PLOW & CULT. CO. 
Box 








Make the Wild Birds 
Happy With 


PERRY’S BIRD SEED 








PERRY’S QUALITY MIXTURE 


The feeding of wild birds is an idea worthy 
of your attention which is rapidly gaining 
in favor as folks realize the great service 
rendered by the birds in ridding trees and 
gardens of untold numbers of insects. 


Choice plump seeds thoroughly recleaned. 
For small and large birds. A trial will 
convince you of its superiority. 


5 lb. 95c; 10 Ib. $1.75; 25 lb. $4.25 


Carrying charges extra 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 9, Mass. 











Makes plants better able to 


RESIST DISEASE! 


VIGORO 


A product of Swift & Company 
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“PROTECTOWIRE” 


warns you before y Le 
fire gains headway. Mj 


Inconspicuous, in- 


Yer 32 


ff *: 


The Protectowire Co. 
HANOVER, MASS. 
s why \ 
PROTECT 
eS TRADE MARK 


expensive, easy 


to install. 
Write Dept. Bio 
for literature. 


FE 
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for more 

4 :‘Decutiie Gardens, 
afm the World’s Finest 
ix Flower Seeds 


, 
For 75 years discriminating 
gardeners everywhere tin/, 
looked to us for the Best in 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. Our new 
catalog contains many new /6¢ 
varieties of great beauty. 
Enjoy them now! 
Send for Catalog Today! 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS + Box IIIS H» Sacramento, Calif. 











“PERENNIAL ARISTOCRATS” 


FEATURING... @ Miniature Roses 
@ Border Perennials 
@ Rock Garden Plants 
Send TODAY for FREE Illustrated Booklet No. 11 











Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 


maplewood, oregon vy 


TINCTIVE 
HARDY PLANTS 














BOOKS FOR GARDENERS 














Book on Garden Planning 


“Your Book of Garden Plans,’’ by Norman 
A. Morris. Published by The Garden Press. 
Price $3.50. 


The author is here attempting to aid 
the individual home owner in being his 
own landscape architect. The greatest 
handicap to better small home ground de- 
signs by amateurs, he deems to be a lack 
of illustrative material on what constitutes 
good planning on a small lot. It is this 
need which he supplies with many sketches 
involving all the features to be found in 
home grounds. 

Starting with the basic idea in the de- 
veloping of a landscape plan, the illustra- 
tions carry through to special features. 
The great value of this book of plans is 
that it originated in Southern California 
where the art of living outdoors has been 
carried much further than in any other part 
of the country. For this one special pur- 
pose the prospective owner and developer 
of grounds can well afford to study the 
plans which Mr. Morris presents. 


Rhododendron Yearbooks 


“The Rhododendron Yearbooks for 1945 
and 1946.”" Published by The American Rho- 
dodendron Society, Portland, Ore. 


These two volumes are the first and 
second in the plan of the American Rho- 
dodendron Society to publish an annual or 
a yearbook containing information on the 
care, growth, propagation, names, descrip- 
tions of hybrids and species and other in- 
teresting and vital information on the 
genus Rhododendron. They contain infor- 
mation of immense value to anyone seri- 
ously interested in any phase of rhododen- 
dron culture. 


Unusual House Plant Primer 


“The Picture Primer of Indoor Gardening,” 
by Margaret O. Goldsmith. Illustrated by 
Harrie Wood. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Price $2.00. Available from Horticul- 
ture’s Book Department. 

Here is a combination picture book and 
primer bringing together both the science 
and the art of house plant culture. It in- 
cludes many modern devices to simplify 
the care of house plants and to offset the 
hazards of inadequate light, excessive heat, 





MAPLE TREES 2 fy 


Hardy sugar Maple shade trees, 6- 
12”. Sent pos at planting time. 
Write for folder on Evergreens. 
Addzess below. 


ARBORVITAE 20 


For Hedges or specimen trees. 5-year- $ 
old, 6-12". Sent postpaid at planting 3 | 
time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, 
Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


Gi! XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special ——- meet te bulletin, tn lant 


MUSSER? rokists, inc. todtena, Penna. 
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FLOWER 
INSURANCE 


Extra days of 
LOVELINESS 
for those costly 


HOT HOUSE BLOOMS 
when you use 


FLOWER-PEPS 


Petals glow with color, leaves * 
stay crisp] Yr as stems 
eagerly refreshing, 

nourishing FLO -PEP sckutten. Water stays 
crystal clear, vases sweet. No slimy odorous 
residue to scour. Just drop a FLOWER-PEP tablet 
in the vase. Churches, hospitals, garden clubs 
are enthusiastic users. And the exquisite flower 
print box makes it a lovely bridge or club prize. 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEND $1.00 NOW for Box of 50 or 
$3.00 for LARGE BOX of 200 Postpaid 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-17 Needham 92, Mass. 





















NEW 
SPRING 1947 


ROSE CATALOG 


1G 48-page catalog shows glorious pre- 
view of newest and most popular roses 
in magnificent full color. Scores of 
exquisite varieties, PLUS two brand-new 
roses for Spring planting. Also, superb, 
pre-tested delphiniums, lilacs, mums, 
phiox, shrubs, fruits, ete. ALL GUARAN- 
TEED TO LIVE AND BLOOM. “ 
Supply Limited — Mail Coupon Today 

Now is the time to plan that New S nd Per Garden 
of Cusmepens Becem Teeee ant © Ap 
pL. hoes. ‘Write TODAY: 
Jackson Perkins « Rose Lane, 
Newark, New YORK. 


rm «Jackson & Perkins Co.— - 
660 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 
Send me, FREE and witha ‘obligation, your new, 
48-page, limited-editions@ail.tolor ROSE CATALOG. 


| SE eB Sx pavesnetacnsheens 







worRLO's 

PARGEST 
ROSE 

GROWERS 











VERMICULITE 
SEED STARTER SETS 


Marvelously improved method for starting 
fine or valuable seeds. Combination set; 
vermiculite to fill 2 large or 4 small seed 
flats, waterproof lining material, chemical 
plant food and vitamins, and complete 
book of instructions, all for $2 prepaid. 
Bundle of 50 wooden plant bands, special, 
only 75¢ extra with above order. 


WESTERN GROWERS 
3625 S. E. 67th Ave., Portland, Oregon 
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Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed. 2 Tubers for 35c; 6 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. Or, 1 each of 4 
types, $1.00. Postpaid. 

Special Collection of named va- 
rieties including Frilled, Carnation- 
flowered, Camellia-flowered, and 
Single. All Giants, 3 Tubers each 
of 4 Types (12 in all) for only 
$2.75. Postpaid. Guaranteed to 
bloom. No. C.O.D. Catalog Free. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. Dept. 407, Babylon, N. Y. 





PRIMROSES — BEGONIAS 
FRESH LILY SEED 


Time now to plan that lovely garden for this year. 
Primroses in full bloom—Begonias * ‘ready-to-grow”’ 
—Lily seed “fresh from the pod.” 


Write today for list. 


M. WILSON, Hybridist 


FRANK 
Nookvale Farms R. 2, Everson, Washington 








A NEW GARDENING THRILL 
AWAITS YOU 


ie}: ye), | 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Our new 48 page 1947 “Farm and Garden 
Seed Annual,” beautifully illustrated, con- 
tains many pages of comprehensive in- 
formation on flower seeds. With this book, 
even the most inexperienced amateur can 
easily grow gorgeous flowers. Special 
groupings of varieties for specific purposes 
— such as borders, beds, 
bouquets, mass effects — 
is only one feature of this 
“annual” you are sure to 
want. It is much more 
than a seed “catalog.” 
Write today for your free 









copy. 
ROBSON Fans 
Box 130 Hall, N. Y. 














E. A. MC ILHENNY 
Grower of 
“Plants for the South” 
Specialist in 
Azaleas, Camellias, Bamboo and 
Landscape Plants 


NOW READY;; Translations of Rare 


Camellia Books: 
MONOGRAPH OF THE GENUS 
CAMELLIA 
by the Abbe Berlese 
AND 


NOUVELLE ICONOGRAPHIE 
DES CAMELLIAS 
by Verschaffelt 
PRICE: If both Berlese & Verschaffelt 
books taken ........... $6.50 postpaid 
If taken singly ........... $3.50 postpaid 


My new camellia catalog for the 
Fall 1946 — Spring 1947 
now ready. Write for your copy! 


E. A. MC ILHENNY 
Avery Island Louisiana 











NATURE’S FERTILIZER 


IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 
Dry Poultry Manure 
50 Ib. $1.50 25 Ib. 80c 
F.O.B. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Product of 


GARDEN STATE 


DEHYDRATION Co. 
Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 


lack of humidity, damping-off of seedlings 
and the dropping of buds. Once, aided by 
sketches, a gardener gets the knack of how 
and when to water, spray, feed, shift, rest 
and prune a few of the stand-bys, indoor 
gardening becomes much easier than it 
sounds. 

The charts and codes given with lists of 
plants suited to domestic conditions are 


‘readily decipherable, compressing much 


information into a little space. Interiors 
from all over the country, in lifelike colors 
by Harrie Wood, are represented with ap- 
propriate plant projects and for each season 
of the year. 


A Useful Garden Calendar 


“‘My Garden Day-by-Day, 1947.” Pub- 
lished by The Tool Shed, Salem Center, N. Y. 
Price $1.00. 

This is the new edition of an old favor- 
ite. As its name implies, it is in the form 
of a calendar but it also carries a helpful 
hint on some gardening subject as well as 
a space for listing engagements or petti- 
nent garden notes each day. 


New Pamphlet on Sludge 


“Utilization of Sewage Sludge as Fertilizer.”’ 
Published by the Federation of Sewage Works 
Associations, 325 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, 
Ill. 


This pamphlet is a review of the tech- 
nical literature on the plant food and soil 
building value of sewage sludge and the 
various processes involved in its prepara- 
tion and for that reason should be of 
interest to gardeners. 





An Herb Engagement Book 

“A Herb a Week.’ Published by The Tool 
Shed, Salem Center, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

This attractive engagement book has on 
each of its weekly sheets a complete de- 
scription of a different herb, together with 
significant information on its uses, from 
ambrosia to wormwood. 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


Quality Nursery Stock 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Write today for as, 
free copy of this well- { 
illustrated 100-page 
book full of valuable 
planting information. ¢ 
A guide to successful 4 
gardening, offering 
Dreer’s Quality Seeds, 
Bulbs, and Garden 


a 








POSITIONS WANTED 








DOES YOUR Estate and Farm need a specialized 
superintendent with technical training in Horti- 
culture and Agriculture?! 20 years’ experience in 
present position, conducting one of the most di- 
versified estates and farms in Massachusetts. Box 
77, c/o “Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 


CARETAKER, English, age 31, excellent refer- 
ences, greenhouse, garden, flowers, maintenance, 
would like cottage available. Write Box 23, 
Lincoln, Mass. or Tel. Lincoln 0163-J. 








WILL CONSIDER going to Florida, Jan., Feb. as 
gardener and handy man, Have car, and references. 
Reasonable. Box 78, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 


’ 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. New 
Jersey Home of Oultivated Blueberries. Last 
summer from one thousand to two thousand dollars 
per acre, taken in from Blueberries. Great demand. 
Big profits. To be sure of securing your plants 
order now. Have thousands of plants. List sent. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 
Specialist. 





AMARYLLIS: Exquisite Pot Plant for the Winter 
Window. Finest selected hybrids—New vigorous 
strain—A limited number of extra large sure to 
bloom bulbs in utterly charming mixed colors avail- 
able for immediate delivery. Order early. Cultural 
directions included. $1.50 each postpaid—2 for 
$2.75. Eastern Bulb Exchange, Box 1471, Albany, 
New York. 





Fancy-leaved CALADIUM tubers in named vari- 
eties, $5 doz., $40 per 100. Send for Lists on 
Caladiums and Exotic House Plants. Julius Roehrs 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. 





GLORIOSA Rothschildiana lilies, gorgeous, exotic, 
flaming crimson and gold, long lasting corsage 
~: Grown indoors or outside. Ten to 20 large 
owers per tuber. Plant very decorative for Win- 
ter indoors. Four large tubers for $2.00, postpaid. 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida. 





SIX NAMED, all different, large Dahlias. Nothing 
under 75 cents catalog value. Bix Six for $2.25. 
Selected Dahlia Seed. Kerr Dahlia Gardens (form- 
erly Emmons), 3$92-H North Washington Ave., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.”” Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





SOILLESS GARDENING Grow Bigger, More 
Abundant Plants, with ABUNDA-GRO. All Year 
‘round. Indoors or Outdoors. With or Without 
Soil. Write for FREE Information. BR. W. Storer, 
1312 Ashland Ave., Dayton 10, Ohio. 





RAT DESTROYER! RED SQUILL — Eliminates 
rats without danger to man or domestic animals. 
U. 8S. approved. 2 oz. pkg. makes 1% Ib. bait. Pay 
postman $1 on delivery. Write Fred M. Pashall, 
Box 1424, New Haven, Conn. 





TREE PROTECTOR. Tre-Tex saves trees from 
rabbits, mice, scab, borer, winterkill. $1 package. 
100 trees. Results guaranteed. Sold in 39 states 
in two years. Discount for dealers. E. L. Eckerley, 
Box 91, Noblesville, Indiana. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS and BULBLETS: Reason- 
able prices. Corona, Ethel Cave Cole, Gunpowder, 
and others. Write for Price List. A. C. eney, 
Hilton Village, Virginia. 





WANTED TO BUY: At once, large or small green- 
house to be dismantled and moved. Please send 
price and all information to: The Sckipano Nursery 
Company, Warren, Pa. 


CANNAS—Standard named varieties; red, yellow 
and pink. Heavy 3-eye roots from grower. 10 for 
$1.50, $10 per C, $65 per M. Twinokes, Dixie, Ga. 








GLOXINIAS: Giant hybrid gloxinia seeds. Variety 
of colors and markings. Fresh seed, $1.00 per pkt.., 
postage prepaid. Albert H. Buell, Gloxinia Special- 
ist, Eastford, Conn. 


HERB HANDBOOK—“‘It is Easy to Grow Herbs,” 
enlarged, revised, illustrations, recipes—50 cents. 
Laurel Hill Herb Farm, R.D. 3, Falls Village, 
Connecticut. 


DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. 

Free folder on seeds and plants. Offermah Del- 
hinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ashington. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


BERRY PLANTS. Boysenberry, Blackberry, Red 
and Black Raspberry, Dewberry, Currant, Goose- 
berry, Grapes, Blueberry, Potted Strawberry. List 
sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. Root 
specialist for 40 years. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED GREENHOUSE MAN FOR PRIVATE 
RANGE NEAR BOSTON. Must know carnations 
and general line of pot plants. Unmarried man 
preferred. Good living conditions. Box 79, c/o 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, 5 




















HORTICULTURE 














THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 








Annual Camellia 
Exhibition 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


January 23 and 24 


THE HOURS 
Thursday, 2 to 9 P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 








TO ORCHID COLLECTORS 
We specialize in 
Species and Botanical 
Orchid Plants 
from all over the world; over 500 
varieties; 35 varieties of Cattleya 
Species alone. Send for new Price 


List. Orders can now be placed 
for 1947 delivery. 


ORCHID EXCHANGE, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





INC. 











VATE TIC 





vaug Illustrated 


265 FLOWERS IN FULL COLOR 
More than 2500 new varieties and old favorites are 
listed in this beautiful oust eae dahlia 
gladioli, annuals, als—265 in full ‘color f 
Vegetables, too, of the pany | quality which 
home gardeners can enjoy, are offered in this annua 
which is packed with enntien invaluable to ama- 
teurs. It tells how to grow everything listed, and all 
about the new weed killers, insecticides, fertilizers 
and post-war tools and gadgets. FREE on request. 
SPECIAL FOR 1947. Rated by many 
the most beautiful of cut. flowers, se 
gold-veined Salpiglossis can be 
any garden by the simple culture noluded y 
with this offer. P. ~ 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 411. 
10 W. Randolph, Chicago { ¢ 47 Barclay, N.Y.C. 7 














Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 
















THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


JANUARY, 1947, ACTIVITIES 
Wednesday, January 8 


ANNUAL MEETING at 3:30 P.M. to 
which all members of the Society are 
cordiaily invited. 


Wednesday, January 15 
MONTHLY MEETING at 2:30 P. M. 


Presentation of Flower Arrangement 
Trophy by Miss Evelyn Collins Hill. 


Presentation of Professional Gardeners’ 
Trophies by Mr. Richardson Wright, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 

Lecture: “Plants and the Material Basis 
of Civilization” by Dr. E. W. Sinnott, 
Director, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. 

Flower Show: Any exhibit of seasonal 
material, or any exhibit of horticul- 
tural interest is welcome and will be 
suitably recognized by the Exhibition 
Committee. 

Classes: (Fresh cut plant 
material required unless otherwise 
specified.) 

1. Design for a magazine cover, using 
flowers and one or more accessories. 

2. An arrangement showing restraint. 
To be staged against a panel. 








| COMING EVENTS 





3. A symphony in green. Background 
may be used. 




















Jan. 14. Boston, Mass. Thirty-eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Nurserymen’s Association at the Hotel 
Kenmore. 


Jan. 18-19. Columbus, Ohio. Annual Meet- 
ing of the North American Gladiolus 
Council at the Neil House. 


Jan. 20-21. Pen«acola, Fla, Camellia Show 
sponsored by the Men’s Camellia Club of 
Escambia County. 


Jan. 20-Feb. 1. Williamsburg, Va. Colonial 
Williamsburg Flower and Garden Sym- 
posium. 


Jan. 23-24. Boston, Mass. Annual Camellia 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Jan. 25-26. Jacksonville, Fla. Annual Ca- 
mellia Show of the Federated Circles of 
the Garden Club of Jacksonville at the 
Woman’s Club. 


Feb. 5. Atlanta, Ga. Camellia Show at the 
Georgian Terrace Hotel, sponsored by 
the Camellia Show Association and the 
garden clubs. 

Feb. 14-24. Mexico City, Mexico. Annual 


Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico City spon- 
sored by the Texas Garden Clubs. 


Feb. 15-16. Augusta, Ga. Camellia Show of 
the Sand Hills Garden Club at Old Medi- 


cal College Building. 

















7 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 
———— ee 
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HELENE BOLL 


“Your ae on ‘Color, Compositio mn and De- 
sign of New England Gardens, was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the members of the Hanover Garden 
Club. It was one of the best { _<s we have ever 
heard, and your color slides were superb.” 
Howard F. Dunham, Chairman Program 
Committee, Garden Club, Hanover, N. H. 

271 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS., Ken. 9237 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Illustrated Lectures—January 


Tuesday—January 21 
3 P.M. 


net red y Room, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 


"Plants and Their Significance ° 
in the Life of Man" 


By Dr. William J. Robbins 


7:30 P.M. 
Society 


In the Rooms of the 
— No. 389 Broad Street, 


Station Building, Philadelphia 


"The Small Garden" 
By Anne B. Wertsner 


Tuesday—January 28 
7:30 P.M. 
Society 


In the Rooms of the 


"Gardening in the Shade" 


By Gertrude M. 


Smith 











California leads the World 
in fine Begonias 


+ The genius of world- 
renowned hybridizers... 
plus the benefit of climate 
...combine to produce an 
unusual quality in these 
magnificent flowers. They 
will grow anywhere, ex- 
cept the hot desert. 


ORDER NOW! 2-inch 
Tubers for strong plants 
6 for $3.00, 12 for $5.00, 
50 for $17.50... Postpaid 


allawell: S SEED SPECIALISTS - 40 Years 


256-D Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





Camellia Flowered Type 


Crispa Fritled Type 

Colors — Orange, Red, 
Yellow, Rose, 
Salmon, White 


Carnation Type Mixed 

Crested Mixed 

Wanging Basket Mixed 
*« 

SEND FOR CATALOG 


...0f California's finest 
flower seeds and bulbs 


FLOWER 





ar 


Enroll now! 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-1, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 





Send for fre: 1 


PERFEL : 





Really reliable. 
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13 Lewis Street 





‘ ARDEN ABEL 


permanent 


Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


with garden. A style for ev purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


Hartford 3, Oonn. 

















A MESSAGE FROM DR. MARSHALL 


In joining the Bartlett Laboratories, I believe 
that I can continue to serve our great tree in- 
dustry. The Laboratories are, as you know, a 
non-profit organization and the research carried 
on here is for the benefit of everyone interested 
in the betterment of trees. 


I hope that all will consider this an open invita- 
tion to come and visit us. Our information is at 
your disposal. What we find tried and true after 
thorough experimentation is information for the 
benefit of all. Perhaps we can help you on a 
tree problem; perhaps you can help us. Let’s 
renew old friendships and discuss our mutual 
problems for improved tree care. If the Labora- 
tories prove of help to you, we'll be happy. 


Care of shade and ornamental trees has ever been 
a problem second to none in the realm of horti- 


roa 


Barto Way 


Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H.; Oambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, P 
ton, R. I.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn. ; Islip, Kingst 
New York, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White 
ersburg, Oynwyd, Paoli, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; B 


Orange, Plainfield, N. J.; Cha 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree 


culture. Research on diseases and insect pests 
of shade trees is never-ending. A given experi- 
ment or bit of research may take years to accom- 
plish. For example, treatment of bleeding canker 
by the injection method has been under way at 
the Bartlett Laboratories for some years. Results 
of this research are in process of being published 
in bulletin form by Nestor Caroselli, Associate 
Pathologist. Should you desire a copy, please 
write us, or better still, drop in and obtain a 
copy. All such information developed by the 
Laboratories is yours. It is developed not only 
for our own use, but for the use of each and 


Qt PPraretate 


Expert Co. 


Home Office — Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 


The 


field, Mass.; Barring- 
M iddletown 





Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Marion, Ind,; Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W.Va. 


oS 
Bartlett Way 








